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The second series of unpublished letters of Charles Lamb 
will be given in the SATURDAY REVIEW next week. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The House of Commons, thanks to a handful of 
conceited triflers, has cut an unhappy figure during 
the past week. Anything of the kind in worse taste 
than the attempt to pry into the way Ministers dispose 
of their salaries we cannot recall. What must be the 
notions of bare respectability, of ordinary decorum, held 
by people who, in the agony of war, with thousands of 
our people being killed and wounded every week, can 
wish to ventilate such an absurd matter as this in the 
House of Commons? We think that decent men and 
women throughout this country who chance to have 
read the account of that inglorious ‘‘ debate ’’ of 
Tuesday will sympathise entirely with Mr. Asquith’s 
indignation. It was a disgrace. 


But the House of Commons cut another poor figure, 
to say the best of it, when, thanks to a group of time- 
wasters, it worried and snapped over the Munitions 
Bill which Sir John Simon introduced. Wholly con- 
temptible was the jabber about ‘‘ conscript labour ’’, 
and so on, which for an hour or two delayed the 
passage of this absolutely essential measure. What 
must our soldiers and sailors think of such action .at 
this time, what must our Allies think of it? The 
only place, we suppose, in the world where it will be 
noted with satisfaction is Germany. If we are to have 
“debates ’’’ of this character in Parliament, we hope 
that they will be unreported. That would deprive the 
German Press of a lively pleasure, and it would save 
us from being a spectacle before the whole world. 


The truth is that, except for the Front Bench, the 
most virile and serviceable part of the House of 
Commons is now away from Westminster employed 
actively on the work of the Army and the Navy. The 
duty of the residue must be mainly of a mute 
character: it should be exceedingly careful to do 
nothing which for even an hour impedes the passage 
of the measures that Ministers press forward. 


Silence should be the golden rule for the Parliamen- 
tarian to-day, unless he really has something to say 
which will aid in the campaign. ‘‘ They also serve 
who only stand and wait ’’—that is what the wise 
man in Parliament will keep constantly in mind. If 
he seeks ‘‘ the bubble reputation ’’ he will best achieve 
his end, so far as the House of Commons goes to-day, 
in not talking much. 


Happily, however, we still have a Second Chamber, 
which is bound to come out of this war with renewed 
strength and a reputation largely enhanced. On 
Wednesday the House of Lords took over the Muni- 
tions Bill, and at once got to business. Lord Curzon 
moved the second reading in a short masterly speech, 
and, later, there was a short debate, the whole of 
which was well worth reporting. Lord Joicey—a 
Liberal—spoke strongly in favour of compulsion; 
Lord St. Davids—a Liberal—spoke against compul- 
sion; and neither of them employed catchy expres- 
sions that appeal to the ignorant, such as ‘‘ conscript 
labour ’’—which recalls the old bad trash about 
‘* Chinese slaves’’—nor degraded the debate with 
claptrap argument. We agree with Lord St. Davids 
that compulsion should be compulsion from top to 
bottom. 


Admirable speeches, too, were made by Lord Midle- 
ton, who heartily supported the Bill and was warmly 
thanked by Lord Curzon; and by Lord Stanhope and 
Lord Stalbridge, who both spoke with first hand 
knowledge of the state of things at the Front, and 
insisted on the need of prompt action and of sacri- 
fice by the nation. Lord Midleton said he would 
have preferred that the old description had been kept, 
namely, Master General of the Ordnance. Many will 
agree with this: it is a dignified and classic title. 
Few can speak with the authority of Lord Midleton 
on these questions, for he won a minute knowledge 
of the working of our military system through years 
of close st The abuse heaped on him in past 
times by scribblers and hacks was particularly absurd. 
Nor should one forget his services in the matter of 


cordite years ago. 
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Many people were talking or writing vaguely last 
week of ‘‘ the mobilisation of all our resources ’’ and 
of ‘‘a national register’’. Many people have been 
talking or writing vaguely this week of Compulsion 
in the workshops. But if people go on talking or 
writing vaguely of mobilising and compelling every- 
thing, the country will probably end by mobilising and 
compelling nothing. We shall then not win the war. 
Compulsion for munitions before compulsion for men 
is the wrong order. It is quite impracticable: very 
few people know what they mean by compulsion in the 
workshop first, and it cannot be done : that is the long 
and short of the matter. If we are to succeed we 
must proceed by a perfectly simple and _ intelligible 
system of obligatory service: we must begin outside 
the workshops : then the system will follow inside the 
workshops almost automatically. If we try to begin 
inside the workshops we shall have a downright 
disaster : let there be no possible mistake about that. 


Lord Curzon did well in this debate to set at rest the 
mind of Lord Stanhope and our soldiers at the Front: 
by a very clear repetition of Lord Kitchener’s assurance 
as to our reprisals in the field with poison gas. This 
weapon having been used by the enemy has now to be 
regarded as a normal weapon of war. Our detestation 
of the temper it reveals in the enemy fighter remains 
as definite as ever. It is not a weapon which makes 
for what the British or French soldier understands as 
a ‘‘ good fight’’; and its use without warning was 
mean and cruel to the last degree. But the feeling of 
the British Army and public against it cannot stand in 
the way of the practical necessity for a retort. It 
seems that the warm expression of dislike for the 
weapon and contempt for the enemy who used it by 
surprise has given our soldiers the impression that no 
retort will be made. 


Lord Stanhope spoke out for these soldiers on 
Wednesday, and was thus reassured. ‘‘ He seemed ’’, 
said Lord Curzon, ‘‘ to be under the impression that 
some scruples deterred the Government from using 
weapons such as gas against an enemy who had 
employed them against us. That was not the case. 
As Lord Kitchener had stated recently in that House, 
the Government held themselves at liberty to use every 
instrument of warfare against those who had initiated 
the use of such weapons against us.”’ 


Przemysl is not a place of rest for the soldier. The 
Russian armies did not rest at Przemysl when it fell 
into their hands, but pushed on rapidly towards the 
Carpathians. Similarly the German armies have 
wasted no time in idle triumph. They are thrusting 
now at Lemberg. They seem resolved to pin the 
forces of our Ally far back before relinquishing their 
offensive in Galicia. The official reports from Petro- 
grad make no secret of the strength of the German 
advance. It can be measured on the map by the least 
intelligent of readers. Only those false ‘‘ optimists ”’ 
who still insist on trying to deceive themselves con- 
tinue the foolish game of printing news which deals 
with important sectors of the Prussian line—grave 
news concerning the advance of Germany—in the 
smallest print and of emphasising in big print that at 
points not strategically vital the Russians are holding 
their own or advancing on their own account. 


This is not the way to hearten and to nerve either 
our brave and devoted Ally or the British observer. 
When Przemysl was on the point of falling an 
optimist ‘‘ expert ’’ in the Press was proving that the 
Germans were really walking into a trap. They only 
had to go on advancing somewhere in the East and 
the German armies would be demolished or sur- 
rendered. It is now many months since this amateur 
strategy first came into fashion. The fall of Namur 
in the summer of last year was according to these 
reasoners a strategic victory for the Allies. It was a 
strategic victory which took the Germans to the gates 
of Paris. No one imagines that the fall of Przemysl is 


a ‘‘ strategic victory ’’ on quite so big a scale as tha 
But the term is inauspicious. Cannot our people fay 
the truth as the Russians are facing it? The fall ¢ 
Przemysl is not a victory at all. The German armies 
do not walk into traps constructed by military writers 
in the newspapers. They have been learning wa, 
for generations. 


Progress in the Gallipoli Peninsula continues to fy 
normal, There was a brilliant general advance of the 
Territorials by bayonet in which some 500 yards was 
won from the enemy along a front of nearly thre 
miles. The fighting was severe and checkered with 
partial retirements. Distinctly the engagement was , 
success; but it was a success whose character empha. 


- sises the necessary slowness of the operations. It jy 


the more regrettable that not twenty-four hours after 
the news was received idle talk and idle print wer 
again spreading rumours that the Germans wer 
packing up in Constantinople. 


The sectional advance of the French near Neuville 
continues. Neuville itself is in their hands, and pro. 
gress continues in the Labyrinth. The operations of 
the Italians in the Isonzo are gradually preparing for 
contact with the enemy. The Italians are entrench. 
ing on the ieft bank of the river. From the British 
lines we have this week received no news of impor 
tance. 


It is part of the hardship of modern war that fre- 
quently the men who die or suffer supreme hardship in 
the trenches have no means of realising what effect 
their efforts have had on the fortune of the fight. The 
individual soldier sees only a few yards to the right 


, and left. He cannot tell how important or negligible 
| are the local successes or failures which are costing him 


so dearly. He is fighting in the dark, and must often 
wonder if he is not fighting to little purpose or in 
vain. We therefore read with great pleasure a passage 
in one of the despatches of ‘‘ Eye-witness ’’ this week, 
describing the personal pains taken by Sir John French 
to enlighten and hearten his men with a general view 
of the incidents in which they share. ‘‘ Eye-witness” 
writes : 

‘Whenever possible troops who have been 
fighting are inspected by the Commander-in-Chief 
so soon as they are relieved from the trenches, and 
these inspections, which are of the most simple 
character, are deeply appreciated by all ranks. 
The Commander-in-Chief passes slowly along the 
ranks, and then makes a short speech, thanking 
the troops for the services they have rendered, 
and explaining in a few words the true significance 
of the operations in which they have taken part. 

‘“To men who may have been for weeks under 
incessant shell fire, without, to all appearance, 
achieving any result compensating for the sacrifice 
they have endured, it means much to learn that 
their devotion, as, for instance, in the trenches 
round Ypres, has had an appreciable, if indirect, 
effect, not only on operations in this theatre of 
war, but on the international situation. Losses, 
hardship, and suffering are all viewed in a new 
light, which helps when the turn again comes 
round to man the trenches. Nor is it possible to 
estimate the effect of the personal influence which 
plays a part in such direct relations between the 
Commander-in-Chief and the soldiers. It has 
done much in inspiring the splendid devotion of 
our men.” 


Youth and fortune have met together in the aude 
cious achievement of Flight Lieutenant Warneforé. 
Out upon a reconnaissance he spies a Zeppelin ; climbs 
into the sky; blows the Zeppelin and her crew t0 
an awful extinction; comes down in the enemy’s 
lines; and, the luck still holding, brings himself safely 
back to a V.C. and the Legion of Honour. One & 
bound to feel and to express a frank delight in the 


whole affair. It reads like the eagle and the serpeat 
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in ‘The Revoit of Islam’’, a clear match between 


gallantry and soaring pluck upon one side and, upon 


the other, the cold and plotted science of a creeping 
enemy. 


The capture of Amara at the meeting of the Tigris 
and Euphrates shows that the intrepid advance of our 
light river forces in Mesopotamia prosperously con- 
tinues. Amara is 75 miles higher up the river than 
Kurna, whence the last British successes were reported. 
The capture of Amara seems to have been a flying 
enterprise. The dash from Kurna began on the last 
day of May, and the Governor of Amara surrendered 
on the third day of June. In the interim good cap- 
tures were made of arms, munitions, and men. 
Amara is a port of call for the river boats and a 
military station. Its capture would seem to mean 
that the Turks are cut off in their retreat from Per- 


sian territory. 


The financial conference at Nice seals in a prac- 
tical fashion the bond between Italy and ourselves. 
It is recognised by all the Allies that the war has to 
be fought by Each of the Powers for All, and All for 
Each. Italy has now definitely come into this close 
confederacy. There will be no individual pursuit of 
aims unrelated with one another in the present war. 
Only by a policy of pooling all the allied resources 
in a common enterprise can the war be successfully 
fought. The meeting at Nice between Mr. McKenna 
and the Italian Finance Minister disclosed, accord- 
ing to the official report, a complete agreement 
in the views and wishes of Great Britain and 
Italy in their conceptions. Virtually to-day all the 
Allies are fighting from a common stock and a 
common fund. Whatever particular considerations 
may arise out of the war its chief purpose is equally 
critical for all the belligerents. The military power 
of Germany has to be beaten down. 


At a time when President Wilson is in the midst 
of difficult negotiations of immense importance to his 
Government and country it would clearly be most un- 
suitable to examine too closely into Mr. Bryan’s 
reasons for resigning. The main question for America, 
and for those who are watching America to-day, can- 
not usefully be discussed outside the United States. 
Everyone, of course, is wondering exactly what bear- 
ing the resignation of Mr. Bryan has upon the chances 
of a settlement between Germany and America. But 
we must resolutely decline to discuss that question. 
It is America’s problem; and America would very 
properly resent any appearance of advice or persua- 
sion from interested people outside. We must be 
satisfied with recording that Mr. Bryan, as a pro- 
claimed pacifist, has resigned from the United States 
Cabinet because he has not been able to approve of the 
new American Note to Germany. 


Mr. Bryan’s motives are clearly stated in a letter 
to President Wilson: ‘‘ Obedient to your sense of 
duty and actuated by the highest motives, you have 
prepared for transmission to the German Government 
a Note in which I cannot join without violating what 
I deem to be my obligation to my country, and the 
issue involved is of such moment that to remain a 
member of the Cabinet would be as unfair to you 
as it would be to the cause which is nearest my heart 
—namely, the prevention of war. ... Alike desir- 
ous of reaching a peaceful solution of the problems 
arising out of the use of submarines against merchant- 
men, we find ourselves differing irreconcilably as to 
the methods which should be employed.” 


Mr. Balfour, in his first speech as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, had a pleasant announcement to make 
to the House on Wednesday. A large submarine 
had been sunk and twenty-one men with six officers 
taken prisoners. It is some compensation for our two 


patrolling coastal destroyers sunk this week in the 
North Sea. 


Mr. Balfour used this opportunity 


! 
| for stating aur policy as to prisoners of war. 


It is 


| clearly impossibie to have a scale of penalties—to grade 


the treatment of our prisoners in accordance with 


| the character of their employment at time of capture. 


_ The personal responsibility of prisoners for b 


es of 
the law of arms is better left alone till the end of the 
war. As Mr. Balfour strongly and truly says, the acts of 
the German submarine officers are ‘‘ mean, cowardly, 
and brutal’’. But Germany chooses to make war in 
this fashion; and the responsibility belongs to Ger- 
many. Reparation has to be exacted by victory. It 
is not practical—and it is also against all English 
tradition—to make individual prisoners the object of 
reprisals. 


The published figures for April as to the cotton 
exports of Great Britain afford remarkable evidence of 
how lavishly Germany is still being fed through neutral 
ports. In April 1914 the export of raw cotton from 
Great Britain to Sweden was 2,411 centals; to Nor- 
way 736 centals; to the Netherlands 4,204 centals. 
No cotton was exported to Denmark. In April of 
this year the export of cotton from Great Britain to 
Sweden was 30,239 centals; to Norway 26,472 
centais; to the Netherlands 108,009; to Denmark 
13,949. Thus the war has increased the capacity of 
these neutral countries to absorb raw cotton from 
Great Britain some twenty to thirty times. 


This is a very serious matter, and Mr. Runciman 
did well on Thursday to explain to the House how the 
Government regards it. Cotton means munitions. It 
is one of the first commodities which has to be cut off 
from the enemy. The machinery to deal with this 
continual and grave leakage to the enemy through 
neutral ports is carefully constructed and elaborate. 
The guarantee that cottun allowed to pass to neutral 
countries is going direct to the actual user has clearly 
not proved a success. Although no evidence can be 
obtained of actual breaches of the guarantee, the 
figures are proof absolute that Germany is receiving 
raw cotton and cotton yarns. In future there is to be 
no cotton exported to certain countries without a 
licence. The licences are to be dealt with by a sub- 
committee of men who know the trade. They should 
be able to judge of the good faith of almost any 
transaction. 


The rise in the price of food was considered in the 
House of Commons on Thursday. The most serious, 
because the most permanent, shortage is the shortage 
of meat. This is not due to a cutting off of supplies, 
but to the admitted right of the armies of France and 
Great Britain to have the first claim on the foreign and 
Colonial markets. The soldier has to be allowed more 
meat as a soldier than he would normally require or 
obteir as a civilian. Meat is fighting power. This 
was realised early in the war, and the French very soon 
adopted the British scale of feeding. Arrangements 
were made with the big firms of the Argentine for the 
whole of their supply to come to the armies in France. 
Arrangements also had to be made with Colonial pro- 
ducers. This necessarily means that an enormous 
strain is put on the home supplies of meat in Great 
Britain—a strain which can hardly be eased till the war 
is finished. The very high price of meat is one of 
the hardships of the war which the poorer and middle 
classes are at present called on to suffer. The Govern- 
ment seems to have taken every possible care to pre- 
vent meat from falling into the hands of speculators. 
A committee has been working under Mr. Runciman to 
distribute the meat supplies direct to the retailers. 


Mr. Asquith read out the British casualties to the 
House of Commons on Wednesday. Over 10,000 
officers have been put out of action, and nearly 250,000 
men. We cannot but think proudly at such a time of 
the men who to-day press eagerly forward to fill these 
empty ranks. They do not ‘‘ fear their fellowship ”’ 
to live or die with the men who so gloriously have 
gone before them. 


2 | 
| 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
‘COALITION AND CRITICASTERS. 


os HEN puppies bite, they mun be whipt’’, says 

a Staffordshire proverb which little yapping 
politicians should remember to-day, since their free- 
and-easy life at home is won for them by the Allied 
armies and fleets. They wish to discredit our new 
Government, and they try to put venom into those 
weak sections of the public whose egotism has been 
most fretful and troublesome. Apart from this, their 
much ado about nothing may have a bad effect in 
France, where every month is a long age of martyr- 
dom. Not even a yapping politician should be igno- 
rant of the fact that nations allied in war must unite 
their citizens in equal loyalty to their common cause 
and its obligations. 

And yet, after the candour of Mr. Lloyd George, 
after the self-control of Mr. Churchill, loyalists this 
week have been worried both by puppies that bite 
and by political midges and mosquitoes that collect 
poison to be distributed at random. These public 
pests are active everywhere, stinging the reputations 
of Cabinet Ministers, seemingly because every mem- 
ber of the Coalition has loyally aided Mr. Asquith 
by subordinating his personal views and ambitions to 
the common good and its duties. 

But there are little politicians who do not belong to 
the midge and mosquito varieties. They speak for 
well-defined political interests, and have such a wide 
experience of great affairs that they ought to be 
cautious and reasonable during a time of national 
danger. Yet a good many politicians of this order 
have lost control of their better judgment, yapping 
as no public. men have a right to yap while Germany 
occupies conquered territories. Every man in the 
House of Commons ought to have imagination enough 
to hear the incessant cannonade that ravages France 
and takes from Sir John French in casualties more 
than twelve thousand noble men every week. Not a 
word ought to be spoken in debate that our Allies 
might regard as out of accord with a partnership of 
self-sacrifice, or that our own soldiers would hate as 
insular and feeble prejudice. And let no one forget 
that the spirits of those who die for their country 
in war remain for ever in history as national judges 
and inspirations. They seem to spy on the actions of 
the living, as every schoolboy knows. 

We offer these considerations to Mr. Hobhouse, 
whose recent public talk has been flat, stale, and un- 
pleasant. On Monday evening he prattled to the 
House of Commons as if a very mild war had lasted 
for a week. With joy he sank ‘‘ full fathoms five ”’ 
into doctrinaire commonplaces. The phrase ‘‘ con- 
scription of labour ’’ gave his view of disciplined ser- 
vice, and he told the Government that ‘‘ they would 
fatally falsify the expectations of the country if they 
began by something so alien to the traditions of this 
country as the introduction of compulsory labour for 
a purpose for which the people would, if asked, give 
a willing response ’’. Will Mr. Hobhouse repeat his 
old silliness to British and French soldiers at the Front 
who have read month after month about British 
strikes? Is the Minister of Munitions to occupy his 
time by making three or four speeches weekly to those 
—and they are fairly numerous—who upset by their 
follies the working of big and necessary industries? 
Why should British labour and capital object to State 
discipline when the welfare of both depend on the 
national safety, on the disciplined bravery of soldiers? 
Ate they far and away inferior to the submissive 
patriotism of French labour and capital? Mr. Hob- 
house should be sent to the Front for a few weeks. 
Then his doctrinaire mind—whose speeches ought to 
be taxed heavily by the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
would understand the Allied equities of an enormous 
crusade. 

Another apostle of Labour, Mr. Crooks, is illogical. 
Though he admits that this is the nation’s war, and 
that it must be fought to a finish whether it is destined 
to last six months or for six years; though he admits 


| is the symbol of unity and the fount of honour. 


“cheered with delight. 


also that the workers’ output and the business g 
capitalists ought to be organised by the Ministry of 
Munitions, yet he says of the Munitions Bili that jf j, 
is going *’ to conscript labour he will be against it from 
start to finish’. Would he talk in this old, hackneyed 
strain to French workmen, every one of whom is proud 
to be a conscript of patriotism under Governmen, 
control ? No sort of national organisation can be done 
without strenuous discipline; and Mr. Crooks Ought to 
have known that the only compulsion which can lg 
used at present is that granted by the Defence of the 
Realm Act. As for Mr. Dillon, whose experience by 
this time ovght to be venerable, he showed in the same 
debate that he could renew his boyhood in yp. 
premecitated folly, and a good many of his friends 
The word “ conscript ’’ was 
terrible enough for Mr. Crooks, but Mr. Dillon pre. 
ferred ‘‘ slavery ’’. When the Bill passed, he declared 
a newspaper crusade might torment the Minister of 
Munitions, endeavouring to make him into a slave 
driver, with absolute power to imprison by his warrant 
any man who might take too many glasses of whisky 
or who refused to work overtime. To fire this poor 
rhetoric at a self-governing country imperilled by war 
is to ask our Allies to lose all confidence in the self- 
respect of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The truth is that a very peevish Opposition is trying 
to gain recruits from cranks and egotists. There are 
cranks who wish to prove that in our country a poli- 
tical coalition cannot coalesce; and others in their pri- 
vate talk appear eager to be bullied by a dictatorship. 
As if a dictatorship would convince India and Canada 


and Australia that Great Britain, the radial centre of 


all things Imperial, had a sound mind and a worthy 
public spirit! What we wish to urge upon everyone 
is the fact that our democracy, after several decades 
of coddling politics, is now on its trial before the 
British Dominions, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
before our Allies. Already one Government has been 
overborne by the time and its perils; and, if the present 
one fails likewise, the British Isles may count no 
longer in the modern history of self-ruling States; and 
they will have forfeited also the esteem of their Allies 
and the admiration of their Dominions. Nothing less 
than this will be the penalty of another failure. 
Australia and New Zealand are armed camps im- 
passioned with loyalty; Canada also and South Africa 
are patterns to their Mother-Country ; and India is as 
dutiful as her Army. Overseas, everywhere, our King 
In 
him the Empire has its hereditary attributes, its 
promise of a long and prosperous lineage. Let us all 
take infinite care. To undermine the King’s Govern- 
ment is an act of treason to the rest of the Empire. 
To help it to be a strong Government is the only 
enthusiasm that the British Dominions will accept with 
approval from our democracy; and they are buying at 
their own cost in blood and in gold the right to be 
present as witnesses and judges in our political actions. 
Anyone who chatters about a dictatorship, anyone who 
desires to prove that the brain-centre of the Empire 
is unfit to govern itself through a time of immense 
danger, is a bad citizen to-day. 

Our Coalition has not yet declared its whole policy, 
but it is certain to invite glad concessions from every 
group in the electorate. Mismanagement cannot be 
resolved into national order unless many such conces 
sions reconcile rival prejudices and convictions. Af 
effective pis aller, a second-rate thoroughness, will be 
good enough to begin with after ten months of go-as 
you-please; and such a policy may be left with conf 
dence to the improvements which will be dictated by 
military events. 

Our dangers, if only the Government is loyally sup 
ported, will pass away in a few months. War edir 
cates. It has given to us at last a Ministry of Munitions 
—the first serious movement towards national orga! 
sation. And other necessary things will come. 

Meantime, writers for the Press must set a good 
example to the House of Commons, whose “‘ squ 
interludes ’’ this week have explained why many mei 
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in public life at home merit the soldierly criticism of 
Earl Stanhope. In the Army there is no great feeling 
of respect for them. So we rejoice that the Prime 
Minister used the whip a little when several puppies 
yelped and snarled over a private transaction affect- 
ing the salaries of Ministers. A good many speeches 
in the House by fussy and idle nobodies ought to be 
clipped, because they harm the prestige of our coun- 
try and are unfair to our Allies. 


THE MEN AND THE MEANS. 


T is no slur—it is, indeed, the reverse of a slur— 
upon the splendid, patriotic men who, we rejoice 
to say, are joining Lord Kitchener’s armies in their 
thousands to-day to doubt very seriously whether in 
every case they are the right men to be spared from 
home at this time. There is undoubtedly a most diffi- 
cult problem to be faced in organising the country for 
war. Only one reasoned line of argument is heard to- 
day against calling up any particular man of serviceable 
age to serve his country in the field. It rests on the 
possibility of the man in question being conceivably of 
more use for purposes of war in his present employ- 
ment than he would be as an enlisted soldier. It is 
true there are still a few writers and talkers who, re- 
peating phrases which have ceased to be respected, 
cling to a system of coaxing and pressing men indis- 
criminately into a voluntary army in preference to a 
system of fair and reasonable selection. But these 
writers and talkers are too far out of all touch with 
what the country is feeling about the war to be seri- 
ously regarded. We have at this stage to consider 
and to persuade only those more reasonable opponents 
of obligatory military service who are doubtful of the 
possibility of working in detail any plan which would 
not seriously impair our resources as an efficient Ally 
inthe war. It is agreed by these writers that only the 
war shall count—that no individual caprice or selfish- 
ness can be allowed for a moment to stand between the 
country and its claim on the service of every citizen. But 
itis urged that use for service in the war is not neces- 
sarily and always service in the field. There is industry 
to be thought of—a most important factor in the col- 
lective ability of the Allies to secure an ultimate victory. 
British industry must, it is argued, not be dislocated or 
destroyed. Mr. Lloyd George has pointed out that it 
is in the power of Great Britain in the war (1) to hold 
the sea ; (2) to put very large armies in the field ; (3) to 
act as a helper and server to our Allies with money 
and industrial wealth. But, he added in effect, we 
og do (3) to the full if we do (2) on a Continental 
scale, 

In a word it is not possible for Great Britain simply 
to follow the example of, say, Germany in organising 
her resources for the War. Germany has not quite 
the same problem as ourselves. The ability of 
Great Britain to continue the war at all depends on 
the continued prosperity of her trade. If British 
trade collapsed, our ability also would collapse to 
Procure subsistence or to command a place in the 
Markets of the world. We have to pay and to 
Produce for the war; and we can only pay and 
produce by keeping up our supply of the exported pro- 
ducts of industry. Germany can subsist within her 
own frontiers so long as men unserviceable for war 
remain on the land to feed the workmen in the work- 
shops and the armies in the field. Germany, in a 
word, is self-supporting, and can best proceed by re- 
fusing to consider any matter which does not directly 
Concern food, munitions, and fighting men. If Great 
Britain were to act on a similar assumption we should 
shortly be ruined. We have to remain buyers and 
sellers in the markets of the world with whom it is 
Profitable to deal. We have to be careful of our indus- 
trial organisation. We have to make our armies. 
without unmaking our commercial prosperity. 

Is it not possible to admit all this without insisting 
the less on the necessity for a scientific system? The 


| 
| 


arguments of those who still deny the expediency of 
national - service really work both ways. The 
method of pressing into the recruiting office every man 
of military age who dislikes to be publicly charged with 
cowardice—the policy of accepting every recruit who 
offers himself irrespective of whether he may or may 
not be of greater service at home—is surely not the 
most excellent way of working our industries to the best 
advantage. It leaves to absolute chance the solving of 
that very difficult problem as to how Mr. George’s 
second and third tasks are to be reconciled. It neces- 
sarily means that many men who are to-day in the 
trenches should be employed at home, and that many 
men who are now at home should be fighting in the 
trenches. It is clear to the most casual observer that 
thousands of young men to-day could be spared from 
the British industrial machine and used in the firing 
line without being seriously missed. It is equally clear 


| that thousands of men are fighting whose absence has 


seriously impaired our industrial efficiency. Their 
presence in the British camps and trenches means that 
we are less competent than we need be to support 
our Allies financially. If a certain proportion of the 
British nation is required to fight, it must of necessity 
be better to choose the men who can best be spared 
than to snatch at every man who offers himself. It 
may not be possible to take the right man in every 
case. But almost any system, however rough and 
crude, must be better than no system. 

The economic argument on behalf of voluntary re- 
cruiting really rests on a misconception. It reduces 
obligatory national service to an absurdity which its 
advocates have never for a moment contemplated. It 
supposes that we desire to strip away from the indus- 
tries of Great Britain every man of military age irre- 
spective of his usefulness. The vision of British 
wharves lying deserted, British harvests ungathered, 
British factories closed down, the whole system of 
trade, finance, and industry depleted of labour and 
thrown out of order is not a vision of the scientific 
recruiter. The scientific recruiter is usually the first 
to admit that it would be ruinous for the cause of the 
Allies ir. this war if for the sake of a million more 
soldiers in the field the whole fabric of British credit 
and employment were torn to pieces. Most reasonable 
advocates of obligatory service admit this from a 
clearer knowledge of the facts than its thoughtless 
opponents have so far displayed. They insist, indeed, that 
every man sent to the Front by public or social pressure 
who might be usefully and directly employed in skilled 
work or competent supervision at home is a possible 
loss to the country—a loss which might well be spared 
by insisting that a less responsible neighbour should 
take his place at the Front. In thousands of cases this 
less responsible neighbour is simply waiting for a lead- 
ing word—waiting with thousands of British subjects 
to-day ‘‘to be fetched’’. The only real point to be 
considered is not whether there shall be national ser- 
vice or the voluntary system, but simply as to how 
recruiting by obligatory service is to be worked so that 
it may be less wasteful than the present method. 

Those who are dwelling to-day on the extreme diffi- 
culty of introducing a broad and general scheme which 
will do as little injury as possible to British industry, 
and who have not sufficiently considered the injury at 
present being done by the method of pure chance, 
might well take a lesson from France. The French 
have realised that national service is of advantage not 
simply to procure for the French armies a regular and 
definite number of fighting men. National service is 
also needed to keep out of the fighting line men who are 
better employed in the factory. Their skilled mechanics 
and workmen are actually being sent back from the 
Front to civil work. As skilled workmen they are more 
valuable even than as skilled soldiers. We have here 
a simple rule of three. If skilled soldiers can in an 


invaded country be of more use as skilled workers in 
the factory than as skilled soldiers in the field, how 
much more useful can unskilled soldiers in the training 


camps of Great Britain to-day be to their country as 
Yet we 


skilled workers in their ordinary pursuits. 
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have observed men enlisting under the British volun- 
tary system who cannot be replaced in work or busi- 
ness absolutely indispensable to the country. The 
French model serves to hoist the economic argument in 
two ways. It shows that national service can econo- 
mically as well as in a military sense work better than 
leaving the problem to chance. 


The difficulty of selection cannot for a moment be | 


denied. The Government alone can form an opinion 
of how many men should be drawn for the British 
Armies. 
sarily published, it is for the Government to make such 
exemptions and distinctions as will be least likely to 
tear the industrial fabric. Any system which chooses 
men according to some reasonable standard of age, in- 


dustrial competence, or social obligation, will do better |. injury beyond the theatre of war has never been 


for industry than a system which publicly urges every 
man up to forty to be recruited, allowing him no plea 
for refusing to join the Colours short of physical dis- 
ability. 


all kinds of special arrangements could be made to 
meet special seasons and conditions. Furlough for 
harvest, for example, has been practised regularly or 
irregularly by nations at war; and it would naturally 


The Saturday Review. 


be the first principle of any system of national service | 


to take such men as were needed for the Army from 
their work not a moment sooner than they could be 
trained and equipped for the field. The vision of a 
sudden call of millions of young men to the Colours, 
condemned to be idle while they were waiting for uni- 
forms and rifles, is another of those nightmares with 
which the opponents of national service have tried to 
frighten the public. What human foresight could do 
to avoid wasting the energies or special talents of a 


The number being agreed on, but not neces- | 


If once obligatory service were declared in principle | a soldier's business. 


his own petard! In promptly conferring the V.C. 
Flight Lieutenant Warneford, King George did th 
very thing which everyone would desire to have done. 
This was indeed a glorious exploit done with cop. 
summate skill and accuracy. Nothing to speak of 
seems to have remained of craft or crew after th 
bomb had done its work. They simply ended, |; 
is altogether a very good thing most prosperously 
carried out. ‘ 

There is practical value as well as poetical justice 
in this achievement. The Zeppelin is an undoubted) 
effective weapon for its purpose. It has been severely 
criticised in the past by competent soldiers, but mos 
of this criticism supposed that the Zeppelin would be 
used for accurate and deadly warfare in combatant 
areas. Its systematic employment to spread fire and 


seriously questioned for the reason that, before the 
war, it had never seriously occurred to any military 
staff outside Germany that war on non-combatants was 
Once it was clear that the pu- 
pose of the Zeppelin—a purpose published and exulted 
in by the German Press—was to drop bombs indiseri- 
minately from a great height upon districts thick 
inhabited by a civilian population it was not doubted 
that the Zeppelin craft were very excellently designed 
for their particular work. The patience of the German 


| aeronauts in perfecting this engine of war in spite 


of repeated and discouraging failures became quite 
intelligible. The French and the British have not paid 
much attention to the big airship. They have never 
doubted its ability to terrify and to kill unarmed civi- 
lians and women at long range. They have never 


| doubted it for a moment; but they happen to have 


single man would assuredly be done in the event of | 


national service being declared an obligation. 
we again return to the main economic argument for 
national service. 


It is for the State to decide how Mr. Lloyd George’s 


two needs are to be scientifically reconciled—the un- | 


doubted need for men, men fit and eligible for the 
purpose, to fight with the British armies, and the 
need for Great Britain to continue to serve as the chief 
industrial and financial provider for the Allies. 

There are, of course, other things to be considered in 
this war besides industrial economics. The moral and 
social arguments for obligatory national service are 
overwhelming ; and have been urged for months past 
in the SatuRDAy REviEw. Their bearing on the theme 
of the present article is indirect but important. It 
amounts to this—that these other arguments for 


The individual cannot decide so well | al f th; 4 re 
as the State where best he can be of use to the country. @"© "Ow periectiy aware of this, and are quietly 
>. ready to endure the consequences. 


Here | 


different ideas of war. 

And now the public knows, what the experts have 
known for some time—namely, that it is possible for the 
Zeppelins to reach England and do some mischief. 
Most people in London and on the East Coast 


The Zeppelins 


| cannot seriously affect the war for victory or defeat, 


but they can inflict suffering and discomfort and loss. 
So much is now generally and -clearly admitted. It 
is a clear gain to have recognised and admitted the 
competence of the Zeppelins, for the Zeppelins were 
once rather too lightly regarded. First it was doubted 
whether they would ever get over the sea. Then, 


' when bombs had fallen upon Southend, it was doubted 


national service, which need not here be repeated, are | 


so unanswerable that if the economic balance remained 
fairly level between the two methods we should yet call, 
and call again, for the obligation of every citizen to be 
declared. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE AIR. 
E may confess to something in the nature of a 
boyish delight over the bombing of the Zeppelin 


by Flight Lieutenant Warneford this week in Flan. | 


ders; and one’s pleasure is somewhat enhanced by the 


thought of the intense chagrin and vexation which the | 


enemy must feel through the loss of one of their | 
Zeppelins have so far been used as | 


darling craft. 
instruments of hate and spite: their object and their 
beauty, from the German point of view, has lain in 
their frightening women and children and of spreading 
fire and ruin among unarmed and sleeping civilians. 
No instrument in war has perhaps ever equalled the 
Zeppelin in vindictive intention. When von Spee’s 
ships were sunk we could admire the gallantry of 
their commanders and men and the splendid fight they 
put up. Nor can we withhold praise from the German 
soldier when he is fighting a clean fight—his bravery 
is often great. But the Zeppelin is essentially a mean 
and vicious implement of war as the enemy uses it. 
Who would not wish to see a Zeppelin paid in its 
own coin—the bomber bombed, the engineer hoist by 


whether they would ever get to London. We are 
now thoroughly used to the idea that they can come 
when the weather exactly favours them. People 
still jest about the Zeppelins; but it is a different kind 
of jesting. In a word, though the people jest, they 
also insure. 

All this makes the achievement of Flight Licu- 
tenant Warneford the more satisfying. When the 
enemy is using his giant strength tyrannously, and like 
a giant, it is well he should be reminded that he is 
vulnerable to a lesser strength. Flight Lieutenant 
Warneford has destroyed one Zeppelin with its crew. 
But he has done more than that. He has also shaken 
the nerve and confidence of all these big bullies of 
the air. He has given them clear warning to fly very 
stealthily and very high. He has, in fact, demon 
strated with brilliant success that the Zeppelin cannot 
successfully take the common chances of war. Furtive 
and indiscriminate destruction is the part of the 
Zeppelins. Once they come within range of accurately 
directed military operations they are liable to be ended 
with a brutal and a, sudden end’’. 


THE VICE HYPOCRISY. 

I T is unfortunate and it is discreditable that the move 

ment helped by a group of Radical prints against 
Mr. Campbell being appointed Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland has succeeded. We dislike this movement 
mainly because it has been a movement of hypocrisy. 
The papers that have worked this movement appear t0 
be masters in hypocrisy; and it has heen with a sense 
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of something like actual physical sickness, nausea 
literally, that we have occasionally turned over their 

es and observed therein their professions of unctu- 
ous rectitude in all questions relating to the war, their 
affectation of loyalty towards Russia (a noble country 
they really distrust or detest), and their simulated 
devotion to the cause of the poor and the working 
classes—a devotion which they gave proof of till only 
the other day, when racing was largely stopped, by 
supplying the poor and the working classes with 
gambling horse-racing tips—tips that usually lead to 
an empty cupboard and a ruined home. 

The people that have worked this movement against 
Mr. Campbell, and who tried—but too late—to work 
dne against Sir Edward Carson and Major Sir F. E. 
Smith, have not acted because they believed that the 
appointments in question would be bad legally and 
that the public interest would suffer thereby. Not at 
all. They have acted because they hate these three 
public men with a consuming party spite, and because 
they are furious that the last Government went to 
pieces and that the Prime Minister wisely and patrioti- 
cally invited—without consulting themselves—the 
leaders of the Opposition to join him in forming a new 
Government on national lines. All people, of course, 
who really know about politics know this is so. But 
the masses do not know about politics, and are there- 
fore imposed on: they are duped with all the ease in 
the world by hypocrisy. It is extraordinary how many 
people—among them even some with educated minds 
or with minds struggling nobly to be educated—are 
completely duped by hypocrisy which surely ought to 
be obvious enough and repulsive enough to all of us. 
Surely, one might suppose, a man who unctuously and 
in loud tones professes an excessive devotion to the 
poor, who is always whimpering over their hard lot in 
war time and peace time alike, yet takes care to live 
himself on the fat of the land, should be perceived as 
a hypocrite: surely if a paper which pleads ever for 
purity, and is shocked, say, by gambling, yet gives 
the working classes horse-racing tips ’’ and “‘ finals ”’, 
ought to be perceived as a hypocrite: surely a man 
who ts great on the subject of Socialism and is for 
dividing up equally the wealth of the nation, yet care- 
fully keeps and invests for his own comfort in life his 
own capital—in some instances quite a large capital— 
ought to be perceived as a hypocrite. Yet, as we say, 
itis astonishing the number of people—quite intelligent 
people among them—-who are completely deceived, and 
who do mistake cant for virtue and angelic dis- 
interestedness and sympathy. It is rather like the 
case of the cuckoo and the poor duped little birds. 
The cuckoo, so clear to our eyes as a greedy and selfish 
impostor, is treasured and doted on by little sparrows 
and pipits that bring it titbits joyfully: similarly the 
poor littlke human sparrows and pipits bring titbits, in 
the shape of hard-earned coppers to the cuckoos of the 
hypocritical Press. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


ApprEcIATION (No. 45). BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
Tue Next PHasE—Tue War witH WAGEs. 


FTER the experience of ten months of the most 
bloody «strife that has ever rent the world the 
intellect of the British nation is awakening to the dawn 
of the truth that the lure of lucre is still uppermost in 
the minds of many of its citizens. We have just begun 
to realise that the fundamental difference between the 
manhood both of our enemies and allies and of our- 
selves is this: that whereas Germany and Austria as 
well as France, Russia, Italy, and Japan train their 
men to die for their country we more than any other 
people are taught and encouraged to live for ourselves. 
To divert the current of such an education which for 
years has been flowing in one direction would appear 
@ colossal task. To substitute at short notice a 
channel totally at variance with that of the tradition of 
centuries sounds the work of*a superhuman. It is 
becoming daily more evident that before we can ever 


think of imposing our will upon our enemy as con- 
querors we have first to conquer ourselves. 

We have a new campaign before us. It has to be 
fought on home ground of our own choosing. The 
struggle must be short, sharp, and decisive. With a 
chosen leader it should not be difficult, and he must win if 
we are to triumph in the great contest which is to settle 
both the present and the future of the world. And why 
should he not succeed? In war nothing is impossible! 
Success is dependent upon the spirit of the leader and 
the soul of the people. To a ‘‘ nation of shopkeepers ”’, 
as Napoleon was good enough to describe us, it would 
appear hopeless to plead for the voluntary surrender of 
their rights as self-interested onlookers in order to 
mobilise the entire manhood and the industrial re- 
sources of the kingdom—to bring to a successful con- 
clusion the main struggle which is being waged 
for the very existence of their future freedom. And 
yet surely the gravity of the issue was never more 
pronounced than at the present hour. We have the 
terrible confession of our Ally in the East that his 
stubborn, brave soldiery after months of incessant 
bloodshed, when their feet were on the very threshold 
of the enemies’ territory, have been hurled from their 
conquests and been driven to stand on the defensive 
from a want of munitions for modern war. After much 
prevarication the truth of a similar failing on our own 
side has forced itself into the open. Our Army is at a 
standstill. Efforts at the offensive in one part of the 
line are made only at the expense of the remainder. 
In order to acquire superiority of fire guns assume the 
nature of stage properties. We have to confess that 
we have been late to grasp the fact that fire effect is 
the dominant feature in a struggle where strategy 
assumes the form of parallel lines of offence and de- 
fence. Manceuvre becomes a lost art in such a kind of 
warfare. Men foredoomed to become mere passive re- 
sisters for the want of means to retaliate with long- 
range weapons are buried in debris or hurtled into the 
air. The casualty lists speak for themselves. Is this 
the period in war to appeal to the patriotism of the 
unions of the country to relax their particular rules in 
order to eke out, as it were, the skill, to make it go as 
far as it possibly can go, in order to turn out muni- 
tions as speedily as possible? Have we not had 
enough of this sort of conversation? Has not the 
moment arrived when the contest at home has assumed 
the form when the body of workers themselves should 
furnish the new leader with the battle cry, in the 
forcible language that they well understand, ‘‘ To 
hell with the strikes ’’? 

We have surely passed the period for half measures. 
If we are driven to mobilise our industries for war 
purposes with any chance of success, with any pros- 
pect of continuity in output, let it be done under 
one system, and one alone, and for one purpose, 
the downfall of Germany. No bargaining or cavilling 
about hours or methods. Let us be spared the woeful 
inequalities and misfits with which the voluntary 
system of recruiting has burdened the Army, and which 
has assumed such proportions that a special amendment 
to the Army Act has been found necessary in order to 
straighten out this unevenness. 

The ebb of the tide in the Eastern theatre has 
altered the whole problem of war and the prospect of 
its early conclusion. Germany’s great ally for sustaining 
a prolonged war has come to her rescue by the right 
good use she has made of her strong right arm. 
Millions of acres fertilised with the blood of some half 
million warriors and cultivated by the hands of as many 
captives of war will yield her all the necessaries of life 
that she will require for another full year. The finest 
oilfields in the Continent of Europe have again come 
into her grasp, and will give renewed life to the motive 
power that has carried her arms so persistently to 
triumph. To imagine a sudden collapse of the perfect 
war machine is to misread German character entirely. 
Successive pzeans of victory have grounded their faith 
in themselves to the consistency of a religion. We are 
yet far from the high road to victory. 
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As long ago as 1 March the Prime Minister re- 
minded us that ‘‘ this is a war not only of men but of 
material ’’. We may well ask have we on 12 June 
got either one or the other in sufficient numbers for the 
task on hand? The workmen in what should be the 
workshop of the War have been allowed to become the 
real masters of the War. Are we to allow the brave 
sons of the country once their mates now to become 
their slaves? There is ominous writing upon the wall ! 

Providence has afforded us the opportunity of creat- 
ing the finest democratic university in the world. If 
we seize the chance our triumph as the World Empire 
of the future is assured. Our code of ‘‘ Kultur ’”’ will 


be based on honour; and what is more acceptable in | 


the brotherhood of nations? We have unfortunately 
many thorny paths to tread on this journey to Utopia. 
We have to teach people that the secret of life is neither 


pleasure nor self-indulgence, but self-surrender and | 


service. We English people have learned by bitter 
experience. Our wisdom is the outcome of stupendous 
blunders, blindness, etc. We are surely not in the 


present trial going to allow ourselves to be conquered | 


by our own infirmities. 

The prescience of the Prime Minister has warned him 
of the portending danger that the shackles of party 
might rebel at the sacrifices which must be demanded 
of the people to ensure sufficient effort for the prosecu- 
tion of the war to a successful issue. 
formation of a National Government left the decision 
to the people, whether they purport coming out as 
victors in the strife or are to act as their own pilots 
to national destruction. Another brain with equal 
prescience years ago foretold the situation in which the 
nation at present finds itself, and was howled down for 
his persistence. 


“action ’’ is the note of the new Government. There 
is something stronger than mere behest in this call to 
duty. An immense task is before them, made greater 
on account of the continual misfitting that the pure 


voluntary machinery for raising men for war has | 
encouraged. Our finest and best disciplined workers | 


have left the factory for the fight. We must hope for 
the best, but that best will be reached the soonest by 
prompt deeds and one word only. The hour has come 
when we must find a place for every man in the nation 
and every man must be found in that place. Thereby 
lies the great power of Germany. We have got to 
fight Germany with her own species of weapons, and 
to conquer her we must have not only better ones but 
more of them. Militarism in Germany can be defeated 
by National Service in England, for, man for man, we 
can boast an incomparable superiority. We shall do 
well to look the gigantic task square in the face. 
Behind the magnificent fighting machine of Germany 
lies the reserve power of the nation working for 
one common alternative—victory or death: a truly 
national reserve of force. Can we not follow in her 
footsteps, and in our short campaign against the 
threatened tyranny of labour form our own National 
Reserve? Already we have a military branch of this 
Reserve, and right good use have we made of old 
soldier material. Cannot we form an industrial branch 
of this reserve where every toiler at munitions of war 
and its correlatives of whatever age could join, and 
by self-surrender to discipline on accepting attestation 
serve where authority dictated as being of most value 
to the country? And let there be no mistake about 
the mutual liability of the worker and the nation that 
he serves. Let him be passed into the National Re- 
serve (Industrial Branch) and receive his war bonus 
of 6d. a day for his term of service as a member of 
the corps. Let this war bonus take the form of de- 
ferred pay invested for the worker in the National 
War Loan, and thus inculcate thrift and virtue, un- 
known to so many of our toilers. 


dustry would be given administrative and driving 
power .to this branch of the machinery of war, and 
indiscipline would carry with it suitable punishment by 


He has by the | 


We can afford to postpone the canon- | 
isation of our dead hero and the demonisation of his | 
detractors, but the principle of his contention is slowly | 
and surely soaring into popular esteem. The word for | 


Captains of in- | 


fines or otherwise, or if of age for military service the 
transfer of the delinquent to the military branch fo; 
service where required. We shall win this war if ang 
if only we play to win. There is little sign yet of the 
real manly effort behind the line of brave men who are 
in the forefront of the contest. Behind this living 
rampart, which will assuredly be pounded to pieces 
unless constantly refortified with the sinew of the map. 
hood of the nation, we must build up anew fresh 
material and galvanise the nation from its deep-seated 
apathy into the realm of action. 

It is deplorable to witness in our Halls of Legisla. 
| ture that we have been fated to realise in the midst 
| of a life and death struggle the truth of the statement 
| of Alexander Hamilton, ‘‘It is only politics that 
| 


arouse the hellish depths in the human heart ’’. We 
have despatched the wrong men across the narrow 
sea to view the realities of the task before the nation, 
| Prime Minister and Prelates and high servants of the 
| public have been privileged to view the struggle from 
| the seats of the gods. Let the leaders of Labour and 
' their undisciplined followers who lead the organised 
| forces of disorder be invited to spend an hour in the 
| furrows of the trench line and witness their mates 
| being mowed down in their thousands by a fire to 
| which the spectators themselves deny the power of 
| retaliation. Maybe if one such visitor survived and 
| **rose from the dead ’’ his voice would carry convic- 
| tion, in language best comprehended by the toiler, 
that this war is a workers’ war as much as a soldiers’ 
war. Let the Irish politician be similarly offered his 
chance of awakening the sense of duty now woefully 
lacking among his countrymen by viewing the realities 
_ of a picture that can be well described in language 
known to him as ‘‘ Hell or Connaught ’’. 

The hour has come when provincial patriotism, 
politics, trade union restrictions and all the pull-devil- 
pull-baker fancies that give zeal to life in idle times 
| of a past peace must be relegated to the realms of 
| ‘‘cold storage ’’ until the redawn of peace. We all 
| want to serve in our heart of hearts, but await direc- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tion and teaching how to set to work. With tact the 
job before us can be tackled. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
SOME NEW CHARLES LAMB LETTERS.—I. 
Epirep By S. M. ELLIs. 
Copyrighted in America. 
HARLES LAMB, the ideal bachelor, who might 
have inspired Mr. Austin Dobson’s vignette in 
rhyme— 
‘‘My brown old books around me wait, 
My pipe still holds, unconfiscate, 
Its wonted station. 
Pass me the wine. To those that keep 
The bachelor’s secluded sleep 
Peaceful, inviolate, and deep, 
I pour libation 
| had one romance in his life and made one offer of 
marriage. Some letters published a few years ago— 
1903—made known the fact that Lamb, at the mature 
age of forty-four, proposed marriage to Fanny Kelly, 
the celebrated actress, who was fifteen years his junior. 
Romance, perhaps, is scarcely the word to use in coh 
nection with this episode, which never ruffled the calm 
flow of the Elian river. There was great friendship 
and esteem on either side, but neither Lamb nor Miss 
Kelly had any emotion of passionate love one for the 
other. Lamb's idea of the marriage was a household 
a@ trois—his afflicted sister Mary to live with them stil 
—and in wording his prosaic proposal of marriage ht 
first asked Miss Kelly ‘‘ to consent to take your lot 
_with us’’. He went on to say that it was impossible 
| he should feel injured or aggrieved by hearing at oncé 
| that the proposal did not suit Miss Kelly. The lady 
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took him at his word, and replied the same day, 
20 July, 1819: ‘‘ An early and deeply rooted attach- 
ment has fixed my heart on one from whom no worldly 
prospect can ever induce me to withdraw it, but while 
I thus frankly and decidedly decline your proposal, 
believe me, I am not insensible to the high honour 
which the preference of such a mind as yours confers 
upon me. . .”” 

Lamb was not in the least upset by the refusal. 
Still on the same day he wrote again to Miss Kelly in 
his most characteristic style: ~ 

‘* Your injunctions shall be obeyed to a tittle. I feel 
myself in a lackadaisical no-howish kind of a humour. 
I believe it is the rain or something. . . . You will be 
good friends with us, will you not? 

Good friends they remained, as the later letters, 
here published for the first time, will demonstrate :— 


C. and M. Lamb have just come from Ware, where 
they have been confined in a dull Inn for 3 days by wet 
weather. They will be most happy to see Miss K. and 
her friends any evening they will name, but should like 
to know in time, it being C.L.’s holyday, and they pur- 
posing to go out here and there for a night or two 
during the next 3 weeks. Inclosed, or inclosing, is a 
receit for Mrs. Arnold, whom they hope to see too 
with Mr. A.* or at least the latter. They are sure to be 
at home before Wednesday. 

Saturday, Islington, 

June 26th, 1824. 


Deak Miss KELLy, 

We regret your not being able to come to-morrow, 
and shall be thankful for the smallest donation of a 
visit you can spare. Can you name an evening next 
week towards the end (not Wednesday) in which we 
may hope you will accompany General and Mrs. Pye, 
with Mr. Arnold (we hope) to Islington. Pray fix 
with them if you can, and assure the General, and Mrs. 
Pye, that it is not from want of respect to them that 
I leave it to you to name an evening, without a formal 
letter to them first, but simply because we know your 
many engagements. 

Forward this to them with our best respects and 


more. 
Yours truly, 


C. Lams. 
Saturday, April 7th, 1827. 
Dash barks his compliments to Bluff and congratu- 
lates his return. 


Dear Miss Ke ty, 

We are sorry to trouble you at a sad time, but Miss 
ibbs, to whom you have been kind, and for whom we 
are under such obligations to Mr. Arnold, has informed 
us that at Drury Lane there is a vacancy for a voice 
in the chorus. The singing master is the same as at 
your Opera House. Is it in your power to speak a 
good word for her at that Theatre? It would be a 
great benefit for the poor girl, and very much bind 
us to gratitude, if you only tried to do it. But we 
should be the last to impose an unpleasant task upon 
you at any time, much less now, when we should be 
sympathising with you. If you cannot do it pleasantly 
to yourself, don’t cast away a thought upon it, but 
think us always 

Your very sincere friends, | 
C. anp Mary Lams. 
Wednesday morning, 
Mrs. Leishman’s, Chase, Enfield. 
August 15th, 1827. 

*Mr. Arnold was Miss Kelly’s theatrical manager at the 

English Opera House. 


The Lambs had just removed from Colebrook 
Cottage, Islington, to Enfield, where at first they took 
lodgings before moving into a house of their own. 

Enfield, 25th Sept., 
A coach from the Bell, Holborn, 
+ past 3, or 4 past 4, to the door. 
Dear Miss KELLy, 

Honestly if you can come down alone, or accom- 
panied with Miss Hamilton or Miss Gray, there is 
ample accommodation for you either at our lodgings, 
or in our new House, or elsewhere, for as many hours 
as Enfield shall be agreeable to you. If this week is 
most convenient, come this week; but if you have 
curiosity to see our new house, it is scarce in order 
till the next. 

You will find Colebrook Cottage, with its old books 
etc., miraculously conveyed to Enfield in the night time. 
The New River is also come down with it. - 

It would give us the greatest gratification to see your 
party next Sunday. We dine here, and can go to 
criticise the Manor House after dinner: or Sunday 
after to dine in the new House! 

Our best regards and most earnest wishes to Mr. 
Arnold to see him with you. 

Our cordial thanks for your kindness to our strange- 
named friend.{ 

Pray let us know if you all come; but come without 
that ceremony if alone. 

My sister and Emma send loves, and I respects. 

Yours truly, 
C. Lams. 

Mary would write, but she is making old carpets 
look like new. 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, GERMAN. 


7 HE ‘Friend’ ’’, said Coleridge in one of his 

letters quoted by Thomas Allsop, ‘“‘ is a secret 
which I have entrusted to the public; and, unlike most 
secrets, it hath been well kept ’’. 

The secret, indeed, has been so well kept by the 
public to this day that the very title af the work is 
unknown to the great majority of readers. Yet it is 
a mine of wealth, and in it lying concealed are 
treasures of one of the most profound, original minds 
of all time. The ‘‘ Friend’’ is worth dipping into 
now if only to discover what this wonderful man, 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge, thought of the German 
intellect and character of hisday. He sailed from Great 
Yarmouth to Hamburg in September 1798, and re- 
turned in the next year, and his “‘ Friend ’’ and later 
the ‘‘ Biographia Literaria ’’ describe his passage and 
tour through Germany. But far more curious and 
interesting than his account of travel or description of 
scenery are his suggestions as to the gifts and qualities 
of the Englishman, Frenchman, and German respec- 
tively, with a note at the close on the Scot in litera- 
ture. The definition of what is genius and what is 
talent has been often quoted: it will be found in, for 
example, a collection of his sayings called ‘‘ Table 
Talk ’’—one of the most enthralling books of the kind 
in the language—but the comparison between the three 
nations has been rarely quoted and is little known. 
‘‘T have been ’’, wrote Coleridge, ‘‘ in the habit of 
considering the qualities of intellect, the comparative 
eminence in which characterises individuals and even 
countries, under four kinds—Genius, Talent, Sense, 
and Cleverness. The first I use in the sense of most 
general acceptance, as the faculty which adds to the 
existing stock of power and knowledge by new views, 
new combinations; by discoveries not accidental but 
anticipated, or resulting from anticipation. In short, 


+ Miss Ibbs. See previous letter. 
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I define Genius, as originality in intellectual construc- 
tion ; the moral accompaniment, and actuating principle 
of which consists, perhaps, in the carrying on of the 
freshness and feelings of childhood into the powers of 
manhood. 

‘* By Talent; on the other hand, I mean the compara- 
tive facility of acquiring, arranging, and applying the 
stock furnished by others and already existing in books 
or other conservatories of intellect. 

‘* By Sense | understand that just balance of the 
faculties which is to the judgement what health is to 
the body. The mind seems to act at once and alto- 
gether by a synthetic rather than an analytic process: 
even as the outward senses, from which the metaphor 
is taken, perceive immediately, each as it were by a 
peculiar tact or intuition, without any consciousness 
of. the mechanism by which the perception is realised. 
This is often exemplified in well bred, unaffected, and 
infiocent women. I know a lady on whose judgement, 
from constant experience of its rectitude, 1 could rely 
dliw@st as on an oracle. But when she has sometimes 
proceeded to a detail of the grounds and reasons for 
her opinion, then, led by similar experience, I have 
been tempted to interrupt her with: ‘I will take your 
advice’, or ‘I shall act on your opinion; for 1 am 
sure you are in the right. But as to the fors and 
becauses, leave them to me to find out’. The general 
accompaniment of sense is a disposition to avoid éx- 
tremes, whether in theory or in practice, with a desire 
to remiain in sympathy with the general mind of the 
age or country, and a feeling of the necessity and 
utility of compromise. If genius be of the initiative, 
and talent the administrative, sense is the conserva- 
tive branch in the intellectual republic. 

** By Cleverness (which I dare not with Dr. John- 
ston call a low word, while there is a sense to be ex- 
pressed which it alone expresses) I mean a comparative 
readiness in the invention and use of means, for the 
realising of objects and ideas—-often of such ideas 
which the man of genius only could have originated, 
and which the clevér man perhaps neither fully com- 
prehends nor adequately appreciates, even at the 
moment that he is prompting or executing the 
machinery of their accomplishment. In short, cléver- 
ness is a sort of genius for instrumentality. It is the 
brain in the hand. In literature cleverness is more 
frequently acgompanied by wit, genius and sense by 
humour. 


‘‘If I take the three great countries of Europe in | 


respect of intellectual character—namely, Germany, 
England, and France—I_ should characterise them in 
the following way: premising only that in the first 
line of the first two tables I mean to imply that genius, 
rare in all countries, is equal in both of these, the 
instances equally numerous; not, therefore, contra- 
distinguishing either from the other, but both from the 
third country. We can scarcely avoid considering a 
Cervantes and Calderon as in some sort characteristic 
of the nation which produces them. In the last war 
we felt it in the hope, which the recollection of these 
names inspired. But yet it cannot, equally with the 
qualities placed as second and third in each table, be 
called a national characteristic, though, in the appro- 
priation of these likewise, we refer exclusively to the 
intellectual portion of each country : 


** GeRMANY.—Genius, Talent, Fancy. 
EnGLAND.—Genius, Sense, Humour. 
France.—Cleverness, Talent, Wit. 


** So again with regard to the forms and effects, in 
which the qualities manifest themselves intellectually. 


** GerMANY.—Idea, or law anticipated, Totality, 
Distinctness. 

5 ENGLAND.—Law discovered, Sélection, Clearness. 

** France.—Theory invented, Particularity, Palpa- 
bility. 


‘** Lastly, we might exhibit the same qualities in 
their moral, religious, and political manifestations: in 


| 
| 


the cosmopolitism of Germany, 
nationality of the Englisiman, and the ostentatious 
and boastful nationality of the Frenchman. The 
craving of sympathy marks the German; inward pride 
the Englishman; vanity the Frenchman. So, again, 
enthusiasm, visionariness seems the tendency of the 
German; zeal, zealotry of the English; fanaticism of 
the French. But the thoughtful reader will find these 
and many other characteristic points contained in, and 
deduciable from the relations which the mind of the 
three countries bears to time: 


‘* GeERMANY.—Past and Future. 
‘* ENGLAND.—Past and Present. 
France.—The Present. 


‘* The whimsical friend of mine, of more genius than 
discretion, characterises the Scotchman of literature 
(confining his remark, however, to the period since the 
Union) as a dull Frenchman and a superficial German. 
But when I recollect the splendid exceptions of Hume, 
Robertson, Smollett, Reid, Thompson (if this last 
instance be not objected to as savouring of geographi- 
cal pedantry, that truly amiable man and genuine poet 
having been born but a few furlongs from the English 
border), Dugald Stewart, Butns, Walter Scott, Hogg, 
and Campbell—not to mention the very numerous 
physicians and prominent dissenting ministers, born 
or bred beyond the Tweed—I hesitate in recording so 
wild an opinion, which derives its plausibility, chiefly 
from the circumstance so honourable to our northern 
sister, that Scotchmen generally have more, and a 
more learned, education than the same ranks in other 
countries below the first class; but in part likewise 
from the common mistake of confounding the general 
character of an emigrant, whose objects are in one 
place and his best affections in another, with the par- 
ticular character of a Scotchman: to which we may 
add, perhaps, the clannish spirit of provincial litera- 
ture, fostered undoubtedly by the peculiar relations of 
Scotland, and of which therefore its metropolis may 
be a striking, but is far from being a_ solitary 
instance. ”’ 

In a footnote he defined ‘‘ fancy’’ as the quality 
chiefly exhibited ‘‘ in wild combination and in pomp 
of ornament’’; whereas when he uses the term 
‘imagination ’’ he implies genius. 

Could Coleridge, in the fields of Asphodel, re- 


| examine his judgement of a century since, and analyse 


his Teuton in the light of to-day’s Kultur, what a 
footnote for a twentieth century edition of ‘‘ The 
Friend ’’! Conceive him then confiding the sequel to 


| a discipline—might not even things inanimate lean to 


| catch his accents as Harmer-hill with all its pines once 


leant to listen when Coleridge walked beneath and 
talked with Hazlitt? 


THE WELLINGTON OF ENGLISH 
STATESMANSHIP.* 


Il. 


EING an Englishman through and through, Pitt 
was hypnotised by the word ‘‘ peace ’’, just like 
Priestley, who in 1791 welcomed the French Revolution 
as the forerunner of a perennial friendship among 
nations. France, said Priestley, ‘‘ had ensured peace 
to herself and to other nations at the same time, cutting 
off almost every possible cause of war’’; hence the 
dreamful policy of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, published 
three years after Malplaquet, was to be made real and 
lasting. Parrot chatter about peace has heralded all the 
greatest wars, as Jules Simon learnt in 1870, as Tolstoi 
ought to have learnt from the Russian history of his 
time, and as England certainly ought to learn at last 
from tragic blundering. 
Pitt himself, unlike Robespierre, was taken by sur- 
prise when a dangerously aggressive temper began to 


*<° The War Speechés of William Pitt the Younger.” Selected 
by R. Coupland. Oxford, Clarendon Press; London, Milford. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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carry France from Revolution into Cesarism. Early 
in 1792 hope suggested to him that there would be 
‘peace ”’ for fifteen years; and, with a thrift too pacific 
to be wise, he reduced the Navy somewhat and took 
some fighting value from a small Army. Talleyrand 
was received with favour when he visited London to 
gain British neutrality, if not support, in the impending 
war with the central Powers; but the clever French- 
man, seeing little material evidence of England’s 
might, was not impressed by friendly statecraft. In 
a bitter sarcasm Talleyrand told the Girondin Ministry 
what to do: ‘‘It is with a fleet that you must speak 
to England’’. Less friendliness from Pitt, accom- 

nied by a vast review of well-trained soldiers, would 
have had on Talleyrand a much better effect, and the 
French would have feared to provoke England by 
invading the Austrian provinces of Belgium—under the 
plea of strategic necessity. This plea, coupled with 
diplomatic assurances that the Austrian Netherlands 
would be given up as soon as the war ended, was 
accepted by Pitt; but soon there was an open threat 
“to violate the neutrality of Holland, and Holland was 
not only an object of special interest to England for 
the same reasons as Belgium, but was actually her 
ally ’’. Then pacific England was defied in a still more 
direct manner. The French declared that the River 
Scheldt between Antwerp and the sea should be open 
in future to free navigation; and a week later French 
men-of-war sailed up the river to bombard the citadel 
of Antwerp, which France desired to occupy as a naval 
port. In other words, England and her interests were 
thrust aside as of no account just because of her 
unreadiness. She wished to keep the peace without 
being adequately prepared for war. 

The French ambassador intrigued with certain 
Jacobin clubs in England; French agents were active 
in discontented Ireland ; and on 31 December 1792 the 
French Minister of Marine sent a letter to ‘‘ the friends 
of Liberty and Equality ’’ in British seaports ‘‘ an- 
nouncing the imminent descent of French forces on the 
coast to overthrow the tyranny of the British Govern- 
ment’’. Other insults followed, and on 1 February 
1793 France declared war on Great Britain and 
Holland. 

Pitt turned with infinite reluctance from his domestic 
policy. He ought to have declared war after the 
Antwerp incident, because his military power was not 
great enough to justify his hope that the French 
Government would revoke their aggression. Still, he 
had much to fear at home in public opinion. Peace 
fanatics were busy; and in those days, as in recent 
times, the British people talked and acted, not to 
encourage their allies and to thwart their foes in the 
best possible manner, but to flatter their own self- 
content; there were foolish ‘‘ optimists’’ then as 
there are to-day. History would praise them because 
they were never prepared for great emergencies. To be 
unready for war was a proof that Englishmen were 
very good, very peaceful, very much nobler than their 
enemies. Many a fact was ridiculed as a lie until it 
reappeared as a national disaster or humiliation. And 
Napoleon spoke to the world as Germany has bluffed 
Europe for years, employing almost the same words :— 

‘“‘ European society must be regenerated. A superior 
Power must control the other Powers, and compel them 
to live at peace with each other, and France is well 
situated for this purpose.’’ 

At last, when Napoleon’s threat of invasion became 
dangerous, Pitt spoke to his countrymen as British 
Statesmen talk to-day :— 

“As the representatives of the people, we are bound 
to provide for their safety, and to provide a sufficient 
force. Though they may not be disposed to take care 
of themselves, it is our duty to take care of them. If, 
therefore, voluntary offers shall not be adequate to the 
purpose, we must, of course, resort to compulsory 
proceedingss.”’ 

Year after year there was much talking in England ; 
but it was France who achieved those co-ordinating 
qualities over which Englishmen quarrelled in their 
politics. Napoleon became an entire nation, whereas 
Pitt was only an indomitable character opposed by 


factions and by fictions. Many Whigs took sides with 
the enemy, in order to exercise their virtue; and 
London newspapers, in their eagerness to do justice 
to the current hour, often served Napoleon as good 
scouts and spies. 

There is no room here to detail the contemptible 
shifts and changes in recruiting. Compulsion was 
looked upon as ‘‘ foreign to the genius of the English 
people’’, though England under the great archery 
statutes had been a conscript nation from the reign of 
Edward I. to that of Elizabeth. And what were naval 
pressgangs but legalised compulsion? Pitt had a great 
influence, but he never dared to raise an army large 
enough to be in scale with the vast ordering of events 
by Napoleon. Any blackguard was deemed good 
enough to be a British soldier; even prisons seem to 
have been regarded at times as recruiting agents. 
Great officers protested furiously against the false 
current attitude towards military duties and virtues; 
and at the end of all the compromise and of all the 
twenty years of perilous uncertainty what did England 
gain? Nothing more than safety.. Half-measures, 
repeated year after year for two decades, had accumu- 
lated at home many punishments of their own. As 
Napier wrote, ‘‘ England stood the most triumphant 
nation of the world. But with an enormous debt, a 
dissatisfied people, gaining peace without tranquillity, 
greatness without intrinsic strength, the present time 
uneasy, the future dark and threatening ’’. 

William Pitt struggled on and on, coaxing from his 
wayward countrymen all the reluctant good sense that 
they were willing to put into the great war. But there 
was always an astounding contrast between the cranki- 
ness of stay-at-homes and the full-blooded thorough- 
ness of British soldiers and sailors, who seemed to 
belong to a different race and civilisation. Little by 
little Pitt’s health gave way, and in 1806 the actual 
breaking-point was reached. Mr. Coupland says: 
‘* The tidings of Prussia’s secret deal with Russia for 
the acquisition of Hanover intensified the anxiety 
caused by Ulm; and, as the news of Austerlitz filtered 
through, Pitt’s agony of mind deepened. Even then 
his courage did not fail him. He still refused to aban- 
don hope of Prussia. On the last night of his life he 
asked which way the wind blew, and was glad to hear 
it was blowing from the east, since it would bring a 
messenger more quickly from Berlin. The arrival of 
the news he longed for might have saved his life: a 
decisive change of fortune on the Continent might 
have prolonged it for many years. But no news 
came, and in the early hours of 23 January 1806 he 
died. His last words were clearly audible: ‘ My 
country! How I love my country!’ ’’* 

To adore England and to despise a great many of 
her people has been the lot of innumerable patriots, 
soldiers and sailors and statesmen. During the past 
ten months many British troops have died miserably, 
believing that they were forgotten at home. But now at 
last a national service begins to grow into a creed 
from the conscience of most people. The spirit of Pitt 
is being renewed. Each of us can help England to save 
herself by her exertions; each of us can follow Pitt’s 
example of unwavering patience. There is no need to 
quote much from his great speeches. Mr. Coupland’s 
book is published to be read by patriots, not to be 
robbed by reviewers; and Pitt’s rhetoric is too diffuse 
for a criticism of snippets. It belongs to a time 
when rotund sentences held sway over the House of 
Commons; a time when country squires after their 
wine—for the impostors and fanatics had not scared 
good Englishmen from their bottle of good wine in 
those days—enjoyed in political orations the clubable 
friendliness of frequent iteration. There is much in 
Pitt’s eloquence that resembles the clever hammering 
of an expert silversmith, whose incessant repetitions 
achieve differing ends. It is a tapping eloquence of 
deft persuasion. For example, on 18 June 1804, when 
the Permanent Additional Force Bill was opposed by 


cranks, Pitt spoke as follows :— 


*We refuse to accept the other version of his last words—“ I 
think I could eat one of Bellamy’s pies ”. 
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‘** A right honourable gentleman says, it is not wise 
to change the character, manners, and habits of the 
people. The general principle is right; but if it be 
necessary to have a large force, I ask, what is so little 
likely to interfere with the habits and manners of the 
people as the present measure, which establishes no 
permanent force and requires only a month’s exercise 
in the year? To hear him, one would suppose it would 
operate so great a change that the plough was to stop, 
and the country was to be converted into a nation of 
Spartan soldiers; and yet the measure is neither more 
nor less than to raise by a milder mode that very 
number of men which Parliament thinks necessary, I 
mean 16,000 in England, and 3,000 in Ireland, being 
the amount of the present deficiency ; and when that is 
completed, to raise annually a force of 12,000. Now, 
whether this is likely to produce a change in the 
genius and habits of the nation, I leave to the under- 
standing of the House.’’ 

Contrast this policy with the genius of Napoleon*— 
and then admire the heroic self-control of William 
Pitt. On 3 February 1800 he said to his negligent 
countrymen : ‘‘ Can we forget that in the ten years in 
which that power [the power of Napoleon] has sub- 
sisted, it has brought more misery on surrounding 
nations and produced more acts of aggression, cruelty, 
perfidy and enormous ambition than can be traced in 
the history of France for the centuries which have 
elapsed since the foundation of its monarchy?’’ Yet 
more than twelve years later, according to Napier, 
Wellington asked in vain for enough artillery. He 
had in the field only fifty serviceable guns, of which 
twenty-four were with General Hill. Many a time 
England has asked Providence to let her perish. And 
no one knows why Providence has answered, ‘‘ Not 
yet!” 


POEMS OF THE NEW ARMIES. 
I.—In TRAINING. 


HE wind is cold and heavy 
And storms are in the sky: 
Our path across the heather 
Goes higher and more high. 


To right, the town we came from, 
To left, blue hills and sea: 

The wind is growing colder 
And shivering are we. 


We drag with stiffening fingers 
Our rifles up the hill. 

The path is steep and tangled 
But leads to Flanders still. 


1I.—Go1nc 1n TO DINNER. 


Beat the knife on the plate and the fork on the can 
For we’re going in to dinner, so make all the noise you 


can. 
Up and down the officer wanders looking blue, 
Sing a song to cheer him up, he wants his dinner too. 


March into the dining-hall, make the tables rattle 

Like a dozen dam’ machine-guns on the field of battle, 

Use your forks for drum-sticks, use your plates for 
drums, 

Make a most infernal clatter, here the dinner comes ! 


I1].—Tue Otp 


We come from dock and shipyard, we come from car 
and train, 
We come from foreign countries to slope our arms 


again, 


*Napoleon said: “I can use up twenty-five thousand men 3 day”, 
as if S were talking of cockroaches. 

t There is a belief or superstition common in the New Armies that 
old offenders returning pseudonymously to the Cslours will inevitably 
repeat their old offences and suffer again ‘»r ‘hem. 


And forming fours by numbers or turning to the right 

We're learning all our drill again and ’tis a pretty sight, 

Our names are all unspoken, our regiments forgotten 

For some of us were pretty bad and some of us were 
rotten, 

And some will misremember what once they learnt with 
pain 

And hit a blooming sergeant and go to clink again. 


I1V.—On TREK. 


Under a grey dawn timidly breaking 

Through the little village the men are waking, 
Easing their stiff limbs and rubbing their eyes ; 
From my misted window I watch the sun rise. 

In the middle of the village a fountain stands, 
Round it the men sit, washing their red hands. 
Slowly the light grows, we call the roll over, 

Bring the laggards stumbling from their warm cover, 
Slowly the company gathers all together 

And the men and the officer look shyly at the weather, 
By the left, quick march! Off the column goes. 
All through the village all the windows unclose : 

At every window stands a child, early waking 

To see what road the company is taking. 


V.—TuHE FAREWELL. 


Farewell to rising early, now comes the lying late, 
And long on the parade-ground my company shall wait 
Before I come to join it on mornings cold and dark, 
And no more shall I lead it across the rimy park. 


The men shall still manoeuvre in sunshine and in rain 

And still they make the blunders I shall not check again; 

—— march upon the highway in weather foul and 
air, 

And talk and sing with laughter and I shall not be 
there. 


VI.—Tue AFTERMATH. 


Of all my friends but two or three 
Can come again to drink with me: 
From Flanders to the Dardanelles 

They run the gauntlet of the shells. 


How shall death spare me more than two 
Of all the friendly men I knew? 

And even now I am alone, 

Since all my friends to war are gone. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PRUSSIAN AND FRENCH SYSTEMS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviIEw. 
Chelsea, 9 June. 


Sir,—It is necessary to emphasise the fact that 
there is no one who feels that compulsory service is 
necessary for the country who would recommend an 
Army on the German system, and who does not regard 
with horror and disgust Prussian militarism, the most 
revolting form of tyranny since the Inquisition. What 
we need is a thoroughly democratic Army such as that 
of our heroic Ally France, whose Army has shown 
itself to be immeasurably superior in fighting qualities 
to the barbarian hordes of the maniacal Kaiser, long 
and carefully trained and prepared as they have been by 
him in order to establish him as ‘‘ Vice-regent of God on 
earth ’’. No one can assert that all has been well, and 
though the result of the war is not and never has been 
doubtful, had we been able at the beginning of the war 
to mobilise the numbers of trained men which we have 
now we should with France have broken up the German 
resistance long since, and we should further have been 
spared an infinity of loss and sorrow and cost. There 


is no possible reason why we should not copy France; 
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she has a magnificent Army composed of conscripts, 
but her system is intensely democratic, there is no 
tyranny in it, and this system gives her an enormous 
reserve, on which she has by no means drawn to the 
full extent. We cannot suddenly change our Army 
system in the midst of war, but that of France is 
clearly the one we have to adopt as soon as we can; 
and the talk about the introduction into our country 
of the Prussian drill-sergeant and Prussian militarism 
is like the crackling of thorns under a pot. 
Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E. TuRNER. 


FRANCE EXPECTS—— 
8 June 1915. 

Sir,—What does she expect? That every English- 
man at home this day will do his duty. The spirit of 
France for ten months has been equal and similar to 
the spirit of Nelson ; and its impassioned thoroughness 
has watched and criticised the noisy compromise which 
has been active in the conduct of stay-at-home English- 
men, until at last a change of Government became 
urgently necessary. London newspapers are read in 
France by editors and statesmen, and to the logical 
French mind England in a time of immense war is an 
enigma, wayward in speech and dilatory in devious 
actions. And the French have earned the right to be 
critical in their attitude towards their Allies, because 
they have not fronted their obligations in a temper of 
weak surrender to half-measures. For ten months 
their every national effort has gone home to its target 
like a bullet well aimed and backed by enough motive- 
power. Their policy has been as efficient as the British 
Navy or as National Service in Australia. To the French 
it is an act of fair defence when they ask themselves why 
their British comrades, apart from those at the Front, 
have taken a pride in doing many things inexplicable 
to French logic and to Russian fervour. The highway 
of national honour is as evident to them and as direct 
as the uncurved flight of a Roman road. Their enemy 
must be defeated, no matter what the cost may be in 
overthronged death and disablement ; and whether they 
win or lose, they suffer equally through all their social 
classes. Between France and destruction stretch more 
than five hundred miles of armed trenches occupied by 
her own soldiers, and about forty miles held by British 
troops. And these trenches form a multiple frontier 
as necessary to British safety as to the rescue of 
Belgium and France from a barbaric martyrdom. On 
this point the French have no illusion. They know 
that their fight is a dreadful crusade against bestial 
infamies, and that their five hundred odd miles of 
trenches are as essential to England’s welfare as the 
forty miles held by British troops are essential to 
France and her security. Also—and this point is very 
instructive—Englishmen returning from France help 
us to view known events as they are viewed by French- 
men. Recently, for example, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
wrote as follows to ‘‘ The Times’’ (29 May) :— 

“It is with a profound sense of humiliation and con- 
sternation that one passes from France—a_ country 
facing a desperate war with its whole soul, its entire 
manhood and womanhood—to our own country, which, 
to the eye at least, seems taking this tremendous peril 
with the easy optimism of ‘business as usual ’, 

pleasures as usual’, ‘no need to hurry yet’! So 
far as my observation and information go, I join 
heartily in the appeal made by Bishop Furse in his two 
letters of the 25th and 28th inst. . . . Passing from 
England, with its blatant posters of ‘Capture of 
Another Trench’, ‘Turkish Forts Shelled Again’, 
Zeppelins Chased ’, and all the cheery chattering of 
local successes, and then over to the real battle zone in 
France, where one gets a few reserved words from 
men of responsibility and experience—it is enough to 
make one hold one’s breath, to feel the blood run cold. 
Not that I ever heard from anyone in France a touch 
of depression or doubt of the issue, much less com- 
plaints against anyone in authority or any charge at 


all except against ‘the slackers at home’... . 
With all their grateful comradeship the French say : 
‘When are your promised millions coming?’ ‘ Why 
are you still occupied with horse-racing, sports, and 
ordinary life?’ They said it to me. They have said 
it for months past to my son in Paris and now near the 
centre. I went over to France thinking to be received 
as one from the country of their victorious allies, I 
confess I felt amongst the French as if our countrymen 
in khaki out there were ‘doing their bit’ with all 
their might, but that our countrymen in civil dress at 
home were not thought to be ‘ doing their all’. And 
it is ‘our all’ that we must put into this bout, or we 
go under as a great and free people ’’. 

Another English witness, the Paris Correspondent of 
‘*The Referee”’, speaks as candidly. ‘‘ Frenchmen 
aré now convinced that we are to have conscription in 
England, and I, who know Frenchmen well, tremble 
to think of the future if the short-sighted win the day 
in England and the slackers are allowed to go on 
slacking.’”” ‘‘ What do you think it matters to the 
poor devil whose wife is at the mercy of the Germans 
in Lille whether the motive-power of British action be 
Radical or Labour or Tory?’’ We are not to suppose 
that our country at this moment is greatly loved in 
France. ‘‘ British popularity with our French Allies 
hovers a little above the present popularity in France 
of the American and a little below that of the Italian.’’ 
‘* Before there was a National Government we were 
told to wait and see, and we have been waiting for ten 
months.’’ Besides this, Germans hope that ‘‘ the fool 
English ’’, as they call us, will cease to be good friends 
with their Allies, and ‘‘ will be too gentlemanly to out- 
law Germans and to keep them outlawed after peace 
is signed’’. ‘‘ They are hoping, in a word, that the 
blood they have shed and the misery they have caused, 
and that the bloodshed and the misery they will yet 
cause, will be nothing, and that by 1920 they may be 
undermining the world with their methods of Kultur 
once more.”’ 

A sporting parallel will help us to understand the 
French attitude towards England. To drive tandems 
is to drive a team of horses harnessed one before the 
other, instead of abreast. The driver must be a good 
whip, and the horses must feel a master hand and be 
equally fit for their work. Even then there is a greater 
risk of accidents on a crowded road than a motor-car 
or a one-horse carriage is likely to meet with. For 
ten months of desperate war England has been driving 
tandems with France and Russia; has been, in fact, 
the leading mare, because her strength as a military 
power has been vastly less than that of her team com- 
panions. Not once has she been able to pull her own 
full weight, to do a third part of the work on land. 
And yet she has dared.to be skittish, not only plunging 
and rearing into many strikes, but loitering too often 
in frivolous whims and hesitations. | Meantime her 
toiling companions have been as patient as thorough; 
but now at last skittishness in the leader has become 
perilous to the team, and England is expected to obey 
the curbed bit and to do unfussily her right share of 
work. For ten months she has admired her own 
movements. To-day she must please her team com- 
panions in order to win their admiring comradeship. 

To plead for this duty is now the most earnest act 
of patriotism that British publicists can bring to the 
notice of their new National Government. Partner- 
ship in war, like collaboration in art, is a delicate and 
fragile thing: and let it not be forgotten for a 
moment that France has done what no other nation in 
history has ever achieved with success. For ten 
months she has subdued her national genius, turning 
it from an impassioned élan into a cool and calm 
tenacity as dour as Northumbrian courage. This. 
wonderful self-conquest means an enormous daily ex- 
penditure of will power; and no one has a right to. 
suppose that a suppression of native character is proof 
against all possible strains and disappointments. 


Yours faithfully, 
Wa ttTer SHAW SPARROW. 
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THE ALIENS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Scottish Liberal Club, 
Edinburgh, 7 June 1915. 

Sir,—The letter from Mr. Hargreaves which you 
publish in your issue of 5th raises some very important 
questions that may have far-reaching results. To 
those of us who have, like myself, been reading 
German for forty years, who have enjoyed German 
poetry and romance, and who have benefited by 
German philosophy, the matter is very painful: we 
feel that we have been betrayed by our friends. Those 
whose cause—whose just cause, as we thought—we 
advocated, and whose honour and credit we vindicated, 
have turned traitors and caused us the deepest humilia- 
tion. We believed that by infusing an element of 
German learning, of German feeling, and of German 
thought—in a word, of German culture—into our 
academic and social life we should purify and 
strengthen it and lay its basis wider and deeper, 
and now we find that. this culture is only 
Kultur, a thing to be detested. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


We hoped 


that the exotic influence would be beneficial, brac- | 


ing, strengthening; now we find it 
sonous. 
old German friends and old beliefs without completely 
stultifying ourselves? Some people say to me, ‘‘ Surely 
you are not going to wage war against the German 
language? 
patriotic zeal lead you to such absurdities and such 
extravagance? 


to be poi- 
How are we to readjust our position towards © 


OVER 40 YEARS OF AGE. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
6 June 1915. 

Sir,—One of the injustices of the present ‘ Enlist or not 
as you please, but if you don’t you are a Coward ”’ system 
is that many thousands of men well over the serviceable Age, 
and indeed well over 45, are placed in an invidious ang 
detestable position. They cannot go about in public with g 
notice pinned on their hats or coats ‘‘ I am over 40’. Hence 
those who carry their years at all well are too liable to be 
mistaken for *‘ slackers” and “‘ shirkers ” of a still service. 
able age—hateful and vulgar expressions born of the present 
system—and viewed askance. If you cared to make enquiries 
you might find very many cases of this kind throughout the 
country. Some men sensitively explain to their acquaintances 
that they are 40 or over 45, but they cannot do so to the 
public at large! Others prefer to suffer suspicion in silence, 

Neither you nor anyone else has, I think, spoken on behalf 
of this class of men who suffer through the absence of a fair 
and general law of military service; but their case is really 
worth considering, as well as the hard case of men of the 
serviceable age who are unfit for service through physical 
defect and ill-health, etc. 

No sooner is a law passed, of course, than both these 


| classes are relieved of any odious suspicion in public. But if 


Surely you are not going to let your | 


I answer that the language and © 


literature of a nation are its greatest and most striking © 


characteristics and form its very essence. As a life- | 
| the other class—namely, men of well over 40 who choose to 


long student of philology I make the bold claim that 
the study of languages, as sublimated in the study of 


a law is not passed—the statesmen evading the respon. 
sibility—then surely both classes should be granted some 
distinguishing badge to relieve them of all further unjust 
imputations and suspicions. 

Lord Rosebery proposed a badge for one of these classes, 
the unfit men of serviceable age; but it should apply also tu 


| apply for it. The age of a man cannot be judged truly by his 


language, is the best and readiest form of metaphysics | 
| quence, many men of well over the serviceable age appear to 


| be well under the serviceable age; whilst others well under 


and psychology. The man who, with ripe knowledge 
of many languages and with adequate powers of 


generalisation, compares the nations who speak those | 


languages with one another has the means of penetrat- 
ing far into the human heart. Especially is this true 
of groups of languages, not only of Aryan as con- 
trasted with Semitic languages, but even of Germanic 
as contrasted with Latin tongues. It thus seems to 
me, Sir, that the raison d’étre of the teaching of 
German literature and the German language has 
vanished, at any rate for the time being. A friend of 
mine hearing me speak a few German words the other 
day to another friend begged me to desist and not 
pollute the atmosphere. This may be a little extrava- 
gant, but it represents the general attitude of our 
countrymen to things Teutonic—a quite becoming atti- 
tude. If we admit this, then the position of our 
German professors of the German language becomes 
absurd and eventually impossible. A German might 
conceivably be allowed to teach chemistry or physi- 
ology in an English University, because these subjects 
are not national but universal, but not his own lan- 
guage. Either he does that enthusiastically and loyally 
as a faithful subject of the Kaiser or he does it in a 
half-hearted, apologetic way and inspires no interest ; 
in the former case his place of residence ought to be 
Berlin or Vienna, not London or Cambridge; in the 
latter he appears before us as a renegade and poltroon 
and incurs our odium and contempt. No wonder, 
then, that Mr. Hargreaves was unable to procure an 
answer from Professor Breul: the position of such an 
excellent man as Breul must be very painful, and can 
be relieved only by resignation of his office, at any 
rate for the duration of the war. If German must be 
taught for a time as part of our recognised curriculum, 
let it be taught by our own people. 

We hear of strange doings on the part of the Educa- 
tion Department. It was stated that a German had 
been appointed to examine one of our Scottish schools, 
and, so great was the thickness of his skin, that he 
had accepted the appointment. Fortunately the im- 
propriety of the scheme dawned on the Department, 
and the outrage was prevented. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
C. D. CAMPBELL. 


teeth or his pate or his carriage generally; and as a conse. 


that age appear to be well over it. 

Of course, this would not be the best plan; the best plan 
would be the honest plan, the fair law which would instantly 
clear away all doubt and suspicion and imputation; but, 
failing such a law, it should be done. 

Yours faithfully, 
OVER 40. 


A GREEK VIEW OF ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
London, 
4 June 1915. 

Sir,—The following translation of an article in a Greek 
newspaper may interest you :— 

‘* In continuance of our series of articles upon the wisdom 
of our country’s throwing its sword into the present world- 
wide conflict on the side dear to the great majority of our 
readers, we now arrive at the time when the question of the 
‘ Might of England ’ may be discussed and analysed. 

“* At first view it would seem that the power of the Island 
Nation is so obvious, so vast in its extent, so inexhaustible 
in its resources, that nothing but an appreciative article 
could suggest itself to the mind of any writer on the subject. 
That view would be but a superficial opinion unworthy of 
consideration. Military and naval might are, and always 
will be, subordinated to the age during which its manifesta 
tion takes place. 

“‘ The power of England has not kept pace with the times. 
It is not here our purpose to dwell upon the stagnation which 
must necessarily diminish the striking power of a natioa 


_ which during long years of peace has rested secure in its 


island fastness, but rather upon the effect of that security of 
the spirit and mentality of an enemy nation preparing # 
attack it. It is this spirit which has prompted the principal 
enemy now fighting England to concentrate its intelligence 
upon the discovery of new methods whereby to counteract 
and combat the naval and financial superiority of England. 

“ These new methods are illustrated by the surprises pro- 
duced by the German armies in their triumphant march 
through Belgium and Northern France. We allude to the 
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colossal howitzers, the ‘minenwerfer’, the poison gases, 
and, last but not least, the decision to adopt all means to 
victory, fair or foul, and the refusal to be tied down as they 
rightly reckoned that England, the home of honour and con- 
servatism, would be by the humanitarian ideas of the age. 

“Thus we saw England equipping its soldiers with the 
old weapons and ideas of warfare, never pausing to use its 
wits in the invention of new methods, never saying to itself, 
‘What new surprise can I spring upon the enemy?’ but, 
with childlike simplicity, resting content with the old 
weapons, the old methods, the old mentality. Then came 
the great howitzers. Did England say, ‘They have new 
weapons, new methods. Let us also exercise our in- 
genuity’? No. England merely said, ‘ Let us also build 
great howitzers.’ Then came the gases. At this England 
actually discussed whether they shouid use gas or not. It 
is always a case of following a lead, never of going one 
better. And even now England is still content to copy, never 
to forestall. At the next German surprise England will say, 
‘We too’. To-morrow we will speak of the lack of patriot- 
ism among the lower classes, so different from the burning 
love of country general amongst our own lower classes. 
For these are the reasons which give one to think, and to 
fear for the Great Nation which has ever been a true friend 
to Holy Greece.”’ 

Yours, etc., 
Zz. 


DR. IHNE AND PRESENT-DAY GERMANY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
14, Barton Street, Westminster, S.W., 
10 June 1915. 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. E. W. Urquhart, after 
quoting an interesting passage from the German historian, 
Wilhelm Ihne, asks: ‘‘ Has Dr. Ihne himself bowed down 
before the monstrous image his master has set up?” 

Dr. Ihne, perhaps happily for himself, has been taken 
away from the wrath to come, having died at an advanced 
age in the year 1902. 

The question as to his attitude towards later developments 
reminds me of a question in a ‘‘ general intelligence ” paper 
set in a school examination : ‘‘ If Oliver Cromwell were alive 
now, what part do you think it likely that he would take in 
the politics of the present day? ’’ To which one little boy, of 
matter-of-fact mind, replied : ‘‘ If Oliver Cromwell were still 
alive he would be much too old to take any part in politics ’’. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cuartes LLewetyn Davies. 


GEORGE MEREDITH ON THE GERMAN RACE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
The House in the Wood, 
Woodham, Woking. 
5 June 1915. 

“Yea, I hate them right sore, as though they were mine 
enemies.”’ 

Sir,—It would seem that as there are many way$ of 
loving, so there are many ways of hating; and in these days, 
when a certain amount of sentimental ‘‘ love ” is occasion- 
ally displayed towards the enemy, it is refreshing to come 
across what is commonly called ‘‘ a good hater.’’. 

George Meredith has constantly been referred to lately as 
a great lover of Italy; let it not be forgotten he was an 
equally fervent hater of her enemies. 

Hanged—shot ’’, says the Briton ’’ in ‘‘ Sandra Bel- 
loni”, “‘ ask those Austrians to be merciful and that’s their 
reply. Why, good God! it’s like the grunt of a savage 
beast! Hanged—shot! Count how many for one’s day’s 
work. Ten at Verona; fifteen at Mantua; five—there, 
Stop! If we enter into another alliance with those infernal 
tuffians! if they’re not branded in the face of Europe as 
inhuman butchers! If I, by George! if I were an Italian 


I'd handle a musket myself and think great guns the finest 


music going. Mind, if there’s a subscription for these poor 


fellows, I put down my name; so shall my wife, so shall 
my daughters, so shall the baby! ”’ 
Then, sir, we must also thank Meredith for having dis- 
covered the origin and basis of the immortal German 
Kultur 
‘German cookery ”’, writes Tracy Runningbrook, ‘‘ is an 
education for the sentiment of hogs. The play of sour and 
sweet, and crowning of the whole with fat, shows a people 
determined to go down in civilisation and try the business 
backwards.” 
I remain, yours faithfully, 

Beatrice M. 


THE PAPACY AND THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Cherry Tree Cottage, Epping. 
4 June 1915. 

Sir,—When Cardinal Bourne, on Sunday, 30 May, 
explained and defended the silence of the Pope in this 
universal war, I can assure him that his apologetic attitude 
did not find favour with many thousands of English and 
American Catholics. 

The Pope is not required to commend the cause of the 
Allies, but as ‘‘ The Supreme Arbiter of Faith and Morals 
on Earth” he is constrained from the Catholic standpoint 
to give a definite lead to the moral forces of mankind against 
the evils of the material world. 

The Pope is a spiritual Sovereign, wielding a dominion 
over the hearts and minds of 240 millions of the human 
race. Is he justified in being “‘ neutral”’ in the same 
worldly and “ prudential ” sense as the American and Scan- 
dinavian States? 

The position of the Pope is, or should be, analogous to 
that of a father and his children. A parent—a good parent 
—is not “ neutral” towards his children; he is impartial. 

The Pope is required to be impartial; he is not required 
to be “ neutral ’’ with regard to outrages and atrocities, and 
the very nature of the infallible claims of His Holiness 
demands that he should fearlessly denounce international 
crime wherever it is definitely established. 

Pope Benedict has not protested against the fearful treat- 
ment of nuns and priests in Belgium; he has not protested 
against the violence offered to the Venerable Cardinal Mer- 
cier; he has not protested against the violation of solemn 
neutrality treaties and The Hague Convention; and he has 
not protested against the crime that has electrified the world 
—the frightful tragedy of the ‘“‘ Lusitania ’’. 

The Pope, in the eyes of all true Catholics, is the Vicar 
of Christ, which can only mean that His Holiness will do 
all things on earth as the Representative of, and in the 
Spirit of, His Master were He in the flesh again. 

Is it possible to visualise Christ as being “ neutral ”’ in 
this horrible year of 1915? 

Let Cardinal Bourne be under no mistake; the enigmatic 
attitude of Benedict XV. is causing grave searchings of 
hearts amongst many thousands of Catholics of the English 
speaking race, a fact which is proved in some slight measure 
by numerous letters I (whofam not a Catholic) have received 
on the subject. 

Yours faithfully, 
Francis TYRRELL, 
Author of “ The Silence of Benedict XV.”’. 


PEACE AND WAR. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Chelsea, 
Sir,—The following verses are translated from Jean de 
Mehune, the French poet :— 
‘“* Peace makes plentie, plentie makes pride, 

Pride breeds quarrell, and quarrell brings warre, 

Warre brings spoile and spoile povertie, 

Povertie patience and patience peace : 

So peace brings warre and warre brings peace ”’. 
These lines form an excellent instance of the figure of speech 
called ‘‘ clymax’”’, or the marching figure. This ‘‘ climb- 
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ing’’, or % clymax ”’, for it has in it the idea of a ladder, 
may be taken as the result of the world’s history since the 
earliest days. The problem which remains yet to be solved 
is the destruction of this ‘‘ juggernaut ’’ car of folly and 
mistaken ambition. The standard of ordinary civilisation 
can compass a higher ideal than that of conquest by warfare, 
which means the wilful destruction of human life by fair or 
most foul methods. It may be desirable to recall those charm- 
ing lines to be found in Milton’s, ‘‘ Paradise Regained ” 
(Lib. iii., 71-92). They are, indeed, too often left unread or, 
at least, unheeded :— 
‘* They err who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 
Large countries and in field great battles win 
Great cities by assault : what do these worthies, 
But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighbouring or remote, 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin whereso’er they rove, 
And all the flourishing works of peace destroy, 
Then swell with pride and must be titled ‘ gods’, 
Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers; 
One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other; 
Till conqueror ‘ Death’ discover them scarce men, 
Rolling in brutish vices and deform’d, 
Violent or shameful death their due reward. 
But if there be in ‘ glory’ aught of good 
It may by means far diff’rent be attain’d 
Without ambition, war or violence; 
By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 
By patience, temperance ’’. 
If we contrast this short extract with the flight of the 
poet’s imagination in those famous descriptions of the war 
conducted by Satan and his myrmidons as rendered in “‘ Para- 
dise Lost ”, and review there the cunning and diabolical con- 
trivances of that warfare, it is, indeed, a matter of surprise 
and amazement to realise the present condition of Europe. 
That this “ juggernaut” of folly and crime must be 
annihilated, most people must admit. Let us hope that, 
with the approaching Peace, means may be forthcoming 
whereby the wilful breakage of International Law mav be 
rendered as criminal, if not more so, than of Civil Law. 
When pride, spoil and war cease to be the embodiments of 
our “ climbing ” figure, we may then fairly expect a more 
sensible and profitable ‘‘ clymax ’’. 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
Ossorne Atpis, F.R.G.S. 


THE WAR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW. 
Holly Hill, Enniskillen. 


Sir,—Would you allow me to remind you of these verses | 


of Clough? 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be in yon smoke concealed 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And but for you possess the field. 


For while the tired waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly ! 
But westward look, the land is bright ! 


Yours, etc., 
J. W. Hanranan. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY—JUNE 13Tn. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


The Mansion House, London, E.C., 
10 June 1915. 


Sir,—May I, as President and Treasurer of the Metro. 
politan Hospital Sunday Fund, remind your readers that on 
Sunday next they have their annual opportunity of showing 
practical sympathy with the work of our London hospitals, 
This year the need is greater and the call clearer than ever, 
for, in addition to the ordinary work of healing the sick 
poor, the hospitals have nursed and cared for many thou. 
sands of our brave sailors and soldiers, and the doctors and 
nurses now at “the Front’? would readily tell how much 
of their knowledge they owe to hospital training in London, 
Every man restored fills a gap in the line; every contribu. 
tion, therefore, is a help towards victory. 

I will gladly receive and acknowledge any sums sent to 
me by those who cannot be at their Place of Worship next 
Sunday. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES JOHNSTON, 
Lord Mayor. 


As Chairmen respectively of the Committees of Distribv. 
tion, General Purposes, and Finance, we warmly support 
the Lord Mayor’s appeal. 

(Signed) 

W. S. Cuurcn, Davip ANDERSON, C. Ernest Trittoy, 


THE PASSING OF THE HORSE IN ART. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 

Sir,—It has long been evident that the horse as a means 
of traction has now given way to the motor-car, but now 
the horse has to give way to the motor-car in Art. 

Some of the art critics are holding up an “‘ armoured car 
squadron drawn up in long vanishing lines” as the height 
of artistic beauty, whilst contemptuously speaking of the 
horses in artillery teams as “ correct, presumably in 
equine anatomy ”’. 

Naturally the mechanical lines of a motor-car are easier 
to understand than a horse’s anatomy, but imagine Velasquez 
painting a motor-car instead of his chargers! We shall next 


| hear of music critics praising a motor buzzer at the expense 


of a violin. 
A LovER oF NATURE. 


OUR GARDENS AND ALLOTMENTS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEW. 
The Elms, High Easter, Chelmsford. 


Sir,—I venture to suggest the care of our cottage gardens 
and allotments to your many readers who are in a position 
to help in this useful side of town and country life. There 
is now much to be done in preparation for next autumn and 
winter, and many ways of helping suggest themselves. 

1. The care of the gardens of the men who are serving 


| their country, or who are disabled, or who have died. 


2. Help and advice on using the gardens to the best advan- 
tage. 

3. All who can do so should sow at once larger quantities 
of winter greens, and give all spare plants to their poorer 
neighbours. 

4. All vacant gardens and pieces of ground should be 
cultivated and planted later on for the winter. 

In one large village a garden committee was formed at 


| the outbreak of the war which has done valuable service. 


Every garden was visited, all soldiers’ gardens planted by 
voluntary help, large quantities of winter plants distributed. 
And these services were deeply appreciated. It is certain 
that vegetables will be urgently needed next winter. Let 
us prepare in time. 
Yours, etc., 
H. J. MarsHa ct. 
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CARILLONS IN ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
26 May 1915. 

Sir,—Your musical critic has written on carillons with 
enthusiasm and mentions M. Josef Denyn, the well-known 
Belgian master, who “‘ has now no instrument to play on 
and is a refugee in this country ”’. 

There are, however, English carillons, and it is not neces- 
sary to wait till M. Denyn goes back to appreciate his art. 
In one of those long distant summers before the war I 
heard him play on the keyboard the thirty-five bells 
of the Cattistock carillons. The performance is annual, I 
believe; anyway, he will be giving his usual recital this 
year on the last Thursday in July, and the music can be 
heard in the ample room of a Dorset meadow. Cattistock 
is a mile and a bit from Maiden Newton station, and the 
Rector is proud of his church bells. 

Yours sincerely, 


RB. 


TO THE BOYS OF ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
23, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


Sir,—What a splendid game is cricket! Rugger, la 
crosse, tennis, lawn tennis, all are good games; but who 
gives them a thought when there is a prospect of a game of 
cricket ? 

This is no time to play even cricket; serious work is in 
front of us. Many will say they need relaxation and 
exercise for recreation. I can promise every boy of 16, 17, 
or 18 these and more. If he is at school let him join the 
Cadet Corps; if at work, the nearest Volunteer Corps will 
probably be willing to form a special company. Every boy 
will want to join the Army if the War is not over when he 
reaches the enlisting age. How proud he will feel if he 
then needs only a few weeks further training to make him 
a first-rate soldier ! 

Your obedient servant, 
S. B. K. Caurie.p. 


FAITH AND BELIEF. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 


Sir,—At the time when the promise as to faith was 
made the meaning of the word was doing, not mere belief. 
Ahuman master would not think a servant who did nothing 
but know him, was very faithful—still less if he did what 
he was told not to do. 

It might save folks from error sometimes if the tables of 
the law were put up in places of worship, and preached 
about. 


Yours faithfully, 


R. R. 


LONG-TAILED TITMICE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 
2 June 1915. 
Sir,—In a letter which you published in the SaturDay 
Review some time ago I described the finding of a long- 
tailed tit’s nest on 14 March. It was then just begun. I 
have watched the birds at work at intervals since then, and, 
€ven supposing that the cold east winds to some extent 
delayed the building, its progress was astonishingly slow. 
On 18 April the nest still lacked its feather lining. But on 
2 May it was at last finished and the first egg laid; and on 
the 23rd—ten weeks after the birds began to build—the 
young were hatched. ; 
Yours, etc., 
R. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—The Vision, or Armageddon, is the understanding 
face to face with reality, and that Professor Pearson 
has succeeded in objectivating modern economic tendencies 
has been of infinite value to modern thought. It has been 
perceived that the reality of to-day is not the reality of 
to-morrow, that from the present it is possible to direct the 
forces of the future, and that the static view must give place 
to the dynamic; in other words, creative evolution is in the 
consciousness of man. 

The Darwinian and Wallace theory, of course, led the 
way to a scientific conception of the evolution of man in a 
physiological sense. It was out of the patriarchal govern- 
ment of the Israelites that love of God, love of brother, and, 
finally, the wider love of humanity was recognised as having 
been born into civilisation. But in the teaching of Christ 
this idea was extended to preserve our own being through 
the comprehension of others, and to accomplish this—which 
is philosophically understood as seeing pure object—Christ’s 
teaching is with us to-day. Thus, from a patriarchal form 
of government the Christian world +:came possessed of the 
spirit of individual self-government, which finds its expres- 
sion in our modern institutions evidently aiming to give 
political effect to an abstract idea of a social compact. 

Science, happily, has come to the rescue latterly with a 
supplementary theory to explain what philosophy has called 
the second law of nature—reproduction. Out of this law 
it is possible to explain ‘‘ otherdom ”’ biologically, and to 
find a secure foundation in nature for what is an extension 
of ‘‘ otherdom ’’—morality and the Christian teaching. 

Keeping in mind the philosophical basis of Christianity— 
viz., the preservation of our being through the com- 
prehension of our social environment—and the fact that 
science has explained the biological basis of unselfishness, 
reconciling it, one imagines, beyond dispute with the philo- 
sophical conception of Christianity, it is not so terrifying 
to the understanding to contemplate the normal develop- 
ments and extension of present-day social economics, because 
it is easily realised that by an orderly and sure progression 
the race or races which are the most perfectly endowed with 
those attributes to enable them to comprehend most fully 
their social and international environment for the preserva- 
tion of their own being will be the race or races which will 
remain superior, absorbing the best from those races of the 
earth which in the aggregate incline to a materialistic or 
static view, relying chiefly on a physical or sensual expres- 
sion of their being. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. E. B. 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Crowhurst Rectory, Sussex. 

Sir,—In “‘ The Mirror”? for 16 June 1832 the following 
notes appear, which, I think, will be read with interest by 
those who are following the Bacon-Shakespeare contro- 
versy :— 

‘* Shakespeare was contemporary with Bacon, and no 
doubt valued and studied with attention the writings of 
that great man. 

‘“‘ The working up of the splendid dialogue between Iago 
and Othello may not impossibly have been suggested by this 
sentence of Lord Bacon: ‘ Breaking off in the midst of 
what one was about to say breeds a greater appetite in him 
with whom you confer to know more’ (vide ‘ Essays ’). 

‘* Having mentioned Bacon, perhaps the following authen- 
ticated dialogue may not be uninteresting to the reader, 
especially as it is only to be met with in one or two scarce 
books :— 

‘“* Shakespeare: ‘I have heard, my lord, that a certain 
arch in Trinity College, Cambridge, would stand until a 
greater man than your lordship should pass through it.’ 

“Bacon: ‘Did you ever pass through it, Mr. Shake-- 
speare?’ 
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‘* Shakespeare: ‘ No, my lord, I was never at Cambridge.’ 


‘*Bacon: ‘Then we cannot decide which of us two is 
the greater man. I am told that most of the professors 
there pass under the arch without fear; which, indeed, 
shows a wise contempt for the superstition.’ 

‘* Shakespeare : ‘I rejoice to think that the world is yet 
to have a greater man than your lordship, since the arch 
must fall at last.’ ” 

Faithfully yours, 


J. P. Bacon Pui.uirs. 


THE MOUSEHUNT. 
Steep Orchard, Brailes, Banbury. 


Sir,—I wonder whether anyone of your readers could tell 
me which of the animals ‘‘ mousehunt’’ means, stoat or 
weasel. I once when a boy saw a whole family run across 
the road near Eye in full cry—the person who was with me 
called them “‘ mousehunts ”’; but, though we killed some, I 
was not naturalist enough to identify the species. 

Yours truly, 
J. A. BALL. 


RESPECTING THE KAISER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
22, Green Park, Bath, 
10 May 1915. 


Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers are as puzzled as 
I am with regard to Mr. Roosevelt and his interview with a 
German, where he says, ‘‘I have great respect for the 
Kaiser’. Now I had been led to think, from his expres- 
sion of horror at the German murders, that he was in sym- 
pathy with our cause, and I should expect any person who 
has followed events to see that the Kaiser stands revealed 
as below the plane of respect. Those who have been talking 
about ‘‘ brothers and sisters”? with regard to the German 
nation must be asked to see a little more clearly, as some of 
us prefer to use the words of the Queen of Belgium, when 
she says ‘‘ A door must be shut down between us and the 
Germans for ever ’’! 

Yours faithfully, 


PaLMER DOWNING. 


SULLY AND WAR. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A. 


Sir,—With most of the leading nations of the world 
throwing off their thin—very thin!—veneer of civilisation 
and flying at each other’s throats, it may be well to recall 
that three hundred years ago Sully, the famous French 
statesman and ambassador to James I., who was frequently 
actuated by lofty sentiments far in advance of his age, 
although a brilliant and successful campaigner in his 
youth, detested war and despised with supreme contempt 
political systems which had not yet invented anything 
better than gunpowder for the settlement of international 
disputes. 

‘‘ Instead of war being an occasional method of obtain- 
ing peace, it pained him to think that peace seemed only a 
process for arriving at war. . . . Alas! is there yet any appeal 
among the most civilised nations except to the logic of the 
largest battalions and the eloquence of the biggest guns? ”’ 
(Motley’s ‘‘ History of the United Netherlands,” vol. x., 
P- 347). 

Universal peace and arbitration between nations was also 
the life-dream of Henri IV. of Navarre—of all people—a 
man whose whole life was spent in fighting! 


Is there any such thing as moral progress, or is it almost 
infinitely slow? Or, perhaps we are witnessing the 
apotheosis of Darwin’s theory of the struggle for existence. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. K. VEnnine, 


A MESSAGE FOR ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Do not these lines from the late John Davidson's 
*“* Fleet Street Eclogues ” ring true at this moment? 


‘* And England still grows great, 
And never shall grow old; 
Within our hands we hid 
The world’s fate. 
Where’er our flag floats in the wind 
Order and justice dawn and shine. 
The dusky myriads of Ind, 
The swarthy tribes far south the line, 
And all who fight with lawless law, 
And all with lawless men who cope, 
Look hitherward across the brine, 
For we are the world’s forlorn hope. 
The sphinx that watches by the Nile 
Has seen great empires pass away : 
The mightiest lasted but a while; 
Yet ours shall not decay. 
Because, although red blood may flow, 
And ocean shake with shot, 
Not England’s sword, but England’s Word, 
Undoes the Gordian Knot.” 


I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
R. 


THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEWw. 


Sir,—I lately read with interest the letter of ‘‘ A British 
South African ’’ on the Church in Wales. He says the Welsh 
Church is “‘ older perhaps than the Church of Rome ”’; this 
to me is surprising, as I fancied the Church of Rome was 
the oldest of all Christian Churches. Was not Wales 
Roman Catholic before the Reformation—or ‘‘ The Great 
Pillage ”’, as some call it? I understand that never before 
this time did the Welsh bishops break away from the Vati- 
can, as is sometimes stated. Is it not possible that at the 
Reformation the then existing Church in Wales felt the 
seizing of Church property, and putting its money left for 
special purposes to the then new State Religion’s purposes, 
“most painful and most shocking to the moral sense ’’? I 
am not learned. I merely enquire. 

Yours faithfully, 
An ENQUIRER. 


THE CLIMATE OF SAN THOME. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
1708 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Srr,—My observation of San Francisco’s climate with 
out missing an entire day since 20 February 1910 is a 
follows : 

Eternal spring is the climate here—not the spring of the 
spring poet, but moderate heat and cold with need of 
medium underwear. People would risk pneumonia 1 
come here in summer wearing light Balbriggans. 


Yours truly, 
L. M. Youne, M.D. 
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REVIEWS. ment in religion; while the most lovable sense of 
MYSTICS. humour, which he seems to have shared with Crom- 


“Quaker Women, 1650-1690.” By Mabel Richmond 
Brailsford. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 


ISS BRAILSFORD has made a very conscien- 
tious and painstaking study of some of the 
interesting and remarkable women in the early days of 
Quakerism. Scholarly accuracy, research and minute 
care have gone to the making of the book, and it may 
well rank as a standard work of reference on the 
subject. But we miss in it the warm human note of a 
lively sympathy. Not that Miss Brailsford is unsym- 


pathetic. She could hardly have undertaken to write. 


about Quakers, even at the instigation of Mr. Edward 
Garnett, to whose suggestion she tells us we owe the 
yolume, had she not been attracted by the subject. 
But her sympathy is tempered by an academic coldness 
and aloofness. She approaches her subject in the 
manner of one carefully investigating fossilised 
remains rather than of one dealing with the vital affairs 
of the human spirit. She gives us, in fact, the dry 
bones of the subject, and while, after reading her book, 
we feel that we know something of the lives of these 
early Quaker women, we do not feel that we have 
penetrated the secret of their spiritual convictions. 
And they had their secret. We may be sure of that. 
It was not the mere crankiness of arrogant spirits wish- 
ing to be different from their fellows that led them to 
adopt a form of faith that made many of them outcasts 
and brought upon all the persecution of the convention- 
ally pious. It meant something to them, this faith, 
something big and overwhelming that transformed 
their lives. The essence of Quakerism, as apart from 
its accidents, its denials and assertions of this or that 
particular doctrine, is mysticism. George Fox has a 
spiritual affinity with the mystics of all time. That 
he was the founder of a new sect is the least important 
fact about him. Essentially he belongs to the same 
order as St. Francis of Assisi, St. Catherine of Siena, 
St. Teresa and Madame Guyon. His ‘ Journal” 
ranks with the ‘* Testament ’’ of Ignatius Loyola as 
one of the classic autobiographies of the mystics and 
saints. ‘‘ Eternal life in the midst of time ”’ is the key- 
note of both. And for George Fox, as for all the 
great mystics, there was only one reality in life: union 
with God. The attainment of this was man’s supreme 
Object. He felt the need of that ‘‘ great art of heavenly 
conversation ’’ which Thomas 4 Kempis extols in the 
“Imitation of Christ ’’. Knowing nothing of literature 
—‘his only book was the Bible ’’—he expresses him- 
self again and again in terms almost identical with 


those of the mystics of other ages. He experienced | 
With them the illumination which floods a man with | 
light and joy, and with them he realised that the | 


tihion with God must be realised in silent communion 
and quiet. Only so could be obtained the inward light. 
In his revolt from forms and ceremonies, his distrust 
of outward pomp of the joys and beauties of life, he 
was only emphasising—over-emphasising, we may 
think—an aspect that has appealed to all ascetics, who 
see that by renunciation alone can man attain to that 
Vision which is of all things most desired. But he 
Was no advocate of a thin and rarefied spirituality. He 
Was essentially robust. Quakerism has always been 
distinguished for a kind of glorified common-sense, and 
vertainly the Quakers of latter days have always exhi- 
bited with a spirit that despises the world a more 
than ordinary aptitude for acquisition of the good 
things of the world. George Fox cared nothing for 
the world. He had a passion for truth. ‘‘ He de- 
véloped the faculty ’’, writes Miss Brailsford, ‘‘ of 
looking through externals to the essential nature. 
Ignoring outward distinctions, he discerned the souls 
of then as clearly as theit bodily presence. The border- 
line between mental and physical was almost non- 
existent, and he lived habitually in a world which was 
Closed to his fellows, except in rare moments of illumi- 
hation. This clearness of vision, tagether with his 
discriminating sympathy, preserved him from the 
harrow-mindedness which had become an essential ele- 


well alone of all his religious contemporaries, set him 
a whole world apart from the bigoted reformer of 
his time.”’ 

That George Fox should have attracted women to 
his standard is no matter for surprise. He appeared 
at a time when the position of women was at its lowest 
ebb. The Reformation had done away with the con- 
vents, which were for women not only a career but the 
centre of all the arts, and nothing had taken their 
place. The teachings of Knox and Calvin, under 
whose stern religious rule the English conscience was 
striving with a sense of sin, decreed that laughter and 
mirth and all the beauty and joy of life, under which 
category came relations with women, were shameful 
and a weakness of the flesh. 

Mary Astell, born shortly after the Restoration, 
raised her voice in a plea for the equality of the sexes, 
and more than a century later her cry was echoed by 
Mary Wollstonecraft. Fox claimed for men and women 
equal rights and equal responsibilities. Amongst the 
earliest of his converts were women of position and 
substance, who travelled up and down England and 
even penetrated into New England, as it was then 
called, and to the Barbados, with the message of hope 
for their sex. ‘‘ He was their ‘ deare Father’, of 
whom they prayed not to be forgotten, for, as one 
dauntless woman declared to him, ‘ My soul breatheth 
to thee over all the mountains and seas’ ”’. 

Many were the trials and persecutions and imprison- 
ments of these women. Very little was needed to con- 
vict a woman of witchcraft and to bring her to the 
stake. Elizabeth Hooten was one of the pioneers, and 
her adventures alone would fill a book. Charles II. 
was inundated with letters from her in protest against 
existing abuses, and it was only owing to his good 
nature and indolence that she was not imprisoned for 
her importunity. 

Miss Brailsford writes, too, of the first Quaker 
women in Ireland, of Mary Fisher, who testified to her 
faith before the Sultan of Turkey. Fox himself 
married late in life, and mainly, as it would seem, as 
a protest against the idea of celibacy as an ideal state 
for the religious. The papers he wrote upon marriage 
are very numerous. The doctrine then universally 
accepted of the inferiority of women finds no place in 
them, and the necessity for the obedience of the wife 
to the husband is practically ignored. He had, in fact, 
a romantic idea of woman, and his message “‘ boro 
amidst the clamours of the Civil War. . . is singu- 
larly fresh and well timed to our modern perplexities ’’. 

The adoption of a simple costume was a sore trial 
to some of the women of gentle birth, who had been 
accustomed to the laces and satin of the time of 
Charles I. But it was not until the early eighteenth 
century that regulations as to a distinctive costume 
were formulated. Margaret Fox herself had pleaded 
for liberty in the choice of fashion and colour, but 
thirteen years after her last letter to Friends the 
Women’s Meeting at York in 1712 had decided: 
‘* We desire an alteration in these things . . . as fol- 
lows, viz. : Friends’ gowns made indecently, one part 
over long and the other too short, with lead in the 
sleeves; and that Friends should come to a stability 
and be satisfied in the shape and compass that Truth 
leads unto, without changing as the world changes; 
also black or coloured silk or muslin aprons, as like- 
wise hoods or scarves not too long or broad; and we 
desire that Friends keep clear of putting on their 
haderchieves according to the fashion of the world. . . 
also that Friends’ clothes may be a dark, modest 
colour, and not have the hair cut or powdered ’’. 

The interest of these regulations for the student of 
religion lies in their approach to the regulations for 
the apparel of nuns. Quakerism, in some of its mani- 
festations, if not in its inmost spirit, so opposed 
to Catholicism, proves actually in its dealings with 
women its affinity with Catholicism. For, after 
all, dress concerns not only the body but the soul 
of woman. 
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THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT. 


“ Egypt from 1798 to 1914.” 
wood. 10s. 6d. 


T is difficult to write in an appealing way of modern 
Egypt. There has to be so much explanation. 
With capitulations, suzerainties, religions, politics, 
races, and occupations to confuse the story at every 
turn it is a literary feat to expound modern Egypt with- 
out leaving the stranger’s mind darker than it was 
before. But Mr. Weigall moves easily among all 
these intricate matters, and is able to share his clear- 
ness of view with his readers. As a piece of political 
exposition his new book is as good as one of Mr. 
Asquith’s speeches. Now at last is an opportunity for 
the general reader to get quite clear as to the 
Egyptian medley. Copts, nationalists, effendi, fella- 
hin-—all fall into a lucid relation one to another. 

Nor is this the limit of Mr. Weigall’s achievement. 
We expect of the author who has written with grasp 
and imagination of Cleopatra’s Egypt that he would 
convey to his readers his own intimacy and interest in 
any events which strike his imagination. His new book 
is full of touches which remind us of his fine imaginings 
concerning the dreams stirred in Cesar by his voyage 
up the Nile. The touch of the human as distinguished 
from the scientific historian is rarely missed in these 
pages. Thus, Mr. Weigall pauses in his account of the 
disastrous expedition of General Hicks in 1883 to tell 
us how ‘‘to this day the traveller may see in the un- 
frequented valleys behind the Nubian village of 
Korosko the tracks of the expedition’s wagons and 
gun-carriages deeply marked in the eternal sand, wind- 
ing away into the desert until they are lost amongst 
the hills’’. A touch like this makes very real to 
us the passing of those adventurous men who never 
returned. We see those marks in the sand witnessing 
to this day against the Government which allowed 
them to depart, and yet washed its hands of all 
responsibility for anything it might do or fail to do. 

But perhaps the most remarkable quality of Mr. 
Weigall is not his picturesque manner, but his generous 
sympathy. He can appreciate and admire the work in 
Egypt of men so unlike as Gordon, Lord Cromer, 
Eldon Gorst, and Lord Kitchener. Each of these men 
lives in turn in Mr. Weigall’s brief record—lives in no 
lifeless or formal way. It is hardly possible to charge 
Mr. Weigall with partiality for any one of them; 
though we think Mr. Weigall gives most of the credit 
for the prosperity of Egypt to-day to Lord Cromer. 
His most difficult task—a task which clearly tries his 
fine charity rather severely—is to deal convincingly 
with Eldon Gorst. Here Mr. Weigall’s cool 
temper is especially evident. He does full justice to 
the high honesty and talent of Gorst, and allows 
liberally for the difficulties of his position. 

No more pitiless light is thrown on the political 
clamour of democrats than is afforded by the history 
of Egypt during the last quarter of acentury. The prob- 
lem for the British in Egypt has been to save the 
Egyptians from a minority of corrupt officials and 
taskmasters. The worst enemies of the fellahin or 
Egyptian labourers were precisely those noisy agitators 
who in Egypt or at Westminster shouted, ‘‘ Egypt for 
the Egyptians’. Our British ‘‘ democrats ’’ should 
have been the last to support the agitation of the 
Egyptian effendi to get loose from British control. 
These British democrats mistook the cry of Egypt for 
the Egyptians for a national cry. It was really the 
cry of an interested class in Cairo who wanted freedom 
to exploit the fellahin. We are asked to contemplate 
the anomaly of a British Labour Party acting 
ignorantly as the champion in Egypt of a privileged 
minority who wanted to exploit the Egyptian labourer. 
This British Labour Party neglected to note that, not 
the Nationalists, whom it imagined to be working on 
behalf of a popular movement in Egypt, but Lord 
Kitchener was the really popular figure in the Egypt of 
yesterday. 

Mr. Weigall does full justice to Lord Kitchener's 


By A. P. Weigall. Black- 


splendid work during the late Tripolitan crisis, 
brings out the extreme difficulty of Lord Kitchener, 
task and the importance of what he achieved. Loy 
Kitchener had to deal with the position created 
Italy’s invasion of Tripoli. The supreme question fy 
Italy was whether Egypt would be used by the Turk 
for the passage of troops or as a military base. 
was in strict law a province of Turkey administered q 
Turkey’s behalf by the British. If the Egyptians hy 
demanded that Egypt as a province under the Sultan’ 
suzerainty should be allowed to share in a war againg 
the Sultan’s enemies the position of the British wou 
have become very difficult. The British had no righ 
upon paper to forbid it. Yet Egypt had somehow w 
be kept at peace even at the expense of declaring th 
suzerainty of Turkey to be merely nominal. Lop 
Kitchener was perhaps the one man with the nece: 
personal influence and the ruling quality to keep th 
situation really in hand. The firmness and tact with 
which he handled the problem is quite amazing. 

Great Britain at this time certainly did a remarkabk 
service to Italy at a considerable risk to herself—, 
service interesting to dwell upon at this time. | 
already pointed to a union of interest between Great 
Britain and the Latin Powers of the Mediterranean, 


which the great war has since so indissolubly cons. § 


crated. By holding Egypt out of the Tripolitan Wa 
and closing its frontiers to the Turkish armies Great 
Britain risked a rupture with the Porte and a rising in 
Egypt. But Lord Kitchener never faltered from th 
main object of his policy. Every sign among th 
Egyptians themselves of ambition to share in the wa 
was strictly discouraged. Every threat of an advance 
of Turkey towards the frontier was countered with 
British military measures. Nevertheless—and this 
shows the great skill of Lord Kitchener’s precautions— 
Egypt was still held for the Sultan and the tribute was 
still paid into the Sultan’s Exchequer. The whok 
story is a fine record of tactful management. Typical 
was the reception by Lord Kitchener of certain 
Bedouins who suggested that they should fight a 
volunteers for the Tripolitan subjects of the Sultan 
Lord Kitchener said that hitherto he had overlooked 


_ the fine military qualities of the Bedouin; but that if 


they were really anxious to assert their competence as 
warriors (hitherto they had been exempt from military 
service) he would see to it that they were conscribed 
for the army with the fellahin. This at once put a 
end to the volunteering of the Bedouins. To officers 
who approached him on the same subject he expressed 
himself ready to grant them leave of absence, but re 
, vetted that they would thereby damage their prospects 
o: advancement in the Egyptian army by leaving thei 
places to be filled by juniors. The officers decided t0 
stay in Egypt. He received without offence the sug 
gestion of certain notables that some of the Egyptian 
regiments should go to fight the Italians, but he pointed 
out that it would, of course, be necessary to replact 
the absent regiments by an equal number of British. 
This, too, was conclusive. Meantime the good news 
papers and the helpful men were encouraged 
well received. The bad newspapers were suppressed, 
and any tendency to disorder was checked out of hand. 
The whole story is an astonishing series of sure, bril 
liant, and decisive strokes. 

One naturally dwells upon events still fresh in th 
public mind, but Mr. Weigall’s book, as its title ind 
cates, goes farther back than the Egypt of Lord 
Cromer. He begins with Bonaparte and the Mame 
lukes. Bonaparte’s invasion is an excellent starting 
place for a history of modern Egypt. It leads naturaly 
to Fashoda, and Fashoda in its turn opens a volume 
which has yet to be closed. It is a chequered and 
intricate story, full of political paradox and fine Britis! 
work. The shame of Gordon and Hicks has beet 
wiped out by a generation of toil wholly beneficent and 
unselfish. To-day the British protectorate is populat 
A province exploited and bankrupt has now polit 
cal dignity and an industrial future. A great wo 
has been accomplished in Egypt, and it will hereaftt 
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be coupled with the names of two English administra- 
tors--Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener. Possibly 
this clear record of Mr. Weigall will help many of their 
critics to measure more justly the value of their work 


in Egypt. 


THE BLUESTOCKINGS. 


“The Salon and English Letters.” By Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker. Macmillan. 10s. net. 

HE literary salon in England was an uncomfort- 
able institution. its failure may have been due 

to certain qualities and defects of national character, 
though it is equally open to argument that it was never 
given the time to become properly acclimatised. It 
came a century too late to have the effect on manners 
that it had had in France. The French Revolution, 
destroying a society which strove at once to be polite 
and intellectual, made mock of all the conventional 
distinctions between good and bad form. Professor 
Tinker writes here of the age of Johnson. ‘I shall 
trace as well as I can’’, he says in his introduction, 
“the attempt made in England between 1760 and 1790 
to emulate the literary world of Paris by bringing men 
of letters and men of the world into closer relations 
and by making the things of the mind an avocation of 
the drawing-room ; and thereafter I shall endeavour to 
show the results of this movement as they appear in the 
improved artistry of three or four types of writing ’’. 
It is not his intention to belittle or to condemn the reign 
of the bluestocking and the period of the conversation 
party. There are reasons why he and every other 
writer or student of literature would like to make the 
best of kind Mrs. Montagu and her friends, but one 
soon comes to the limit of honest praise. Let us by 
all means agree that they did something for artistry, 
and then confess that they did less than nothing for art. 

Had Hannah More and the other women of the salons 
been able to make good their claim that Johnson had 
made one of their coterie, criticism would have been 
largely disarmed. We could never have said that the 
English salon was stuffy and stultified genius. The 
big, fearless man would have been the exception that 
disproved the rule, but, as Professor Tinker says in a 
shrewd passage, ‘‘ one smiles to think what a tornado 
would have burst from him had it been hinted to him 
that his literary activity was in any way vitalised by 
women ’’. Johnson, it is true, was a visitor, though 
not a frequent one, to those places where by some 
ducdame fools were called into a circle. He had in 
them the interest of a naturalist delighting to study 
queer beasts. He saw them, too, as portents, for there 
is, surely, never an artistic movement, however absurd 
in itself, that is not a sign of the times, and, as such, 
worthy of serious attention. The salons of the blue- 
stockings had an interest apart from questions of their 
value to letters, for they hinted at social changes 
coming to birth. They gave influence to woman in 
realms from which she had long been excluded; they 
proclaimed the rise of those ‘‘ impudent plebeians ”’ 
whose appearance in another fashionable place so out- 
taged the susceptibilities of gouty Squire Bramble. The 
appearance of Fanny Burney, a girl of the middle 
classes, in quarters where the fashion was to be dic- 
tated, was almost infinitely more significant than the 
unsuccessful attempt made to rub noses with crude 
democracy when Ann Yearsley was bidden to quit her 
milk-pails for a glass of Mrs. Montagu’s ‘‘ best 
helicon ’’. 

The influence of the Hétel de Rambouillet had made 
in France for more polished manners and finer wit. It 
made possible much of what was truly glorious in the 
greatest days of Versailles, and prepared a public for 
the classics of the Grand Century. It is scarcely too 
much to say that we actually owe to it the work not 
only of Voiture and La Rochefoucauld, but also of 
Corneille, Pascal, Boileau, Racine, La Fontaine, and 
even of Moliére, whose stout sense was as unshakable 
as Johnson’s own. The man who ridiculed preciosity 
drew benefits from that part of it which was profit- 
able; the decency of Moliére’s buffoonery is in strong 


| contrast with the gross jests of such as Scarron, and 


was a result of the steadily-growing influence of the 
educated woman. The Bluestocking Club could claim 
no such triumphs. It had not the ambition to civilise 
a savage by the company of the muses, but rather 
desired to waylay Apollo and confine him in a drawing- 
room. The original and worthy aim of the English 
salon, to free talent from the degradation of patronage 
into which it had fallen in the time of Pope, did not 
long persist. Even Ann Yearsley, who, to judge from 
the verses quoted in this book, must have been a 
servile enough creature, revolted against the tutelage 
in which she was put by one ‘bright fair’’ and 
another. However contemptible may be “ Lactilla’s ”’ 
efforts at poetry, she showed herself a woman of spirit 
at least in that moment when she threw her fine repu- 
tation to the winds for the sake of free speech on the 
subject of literary ladies in general and Miss More in 
particular. 

It is rather distressing to read how such a poet as 
Cowper, even he who had sung the honour of the 
‘honest pride that scorns to beg ’’, could have sought 
to win favour with these new patronesses of the arts. 
On the other hand, Beattie is obviously in his right 
place enjoying their company and favours. We have 
an old affection for a few lines in the ‘* Ministrel ’’ and 
elsewhere, yet it must be admitted that were we to 
ransack any of the ordinary text-books of English 
literature we should find no writer of verse to excel 
him as cultured mediocrist. The professor of moral 
philosophy at Aberdeen was exactly the person whom 
the ‘‘ blues ’’ could encourage to fresh efforts at keep- 
ing on a moderately elevated level. ‘‘ Do you not 
honour Mrs. Montagu’’, wrote the goodly Hester 
Chapone, ‘‘ for the pains she has taken to introduce 
this excellent champion of Christianity into the notice 
of the great world and to obtain for him some other 
regard than that of barren fame?’’ Truly it was an 
age when great causes were put in feeble hands. 
Christianity was to be saved from Voltaire by Beattie ; 
Shakespeare to be defended from the same impious 
critic by Elizabeth Montagu. And this was the period 
when taste was to be settled for good and all. These 
were the people who took their parlour tricks for 
French genius soaring with fumigated wings. One is 
amused if one is not disgusted, but cause there is for 
disgust. For all the benefit they had taken from them 
in critical sense, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, and 
the whole galaxy of the poets of two past centuries, 
might as well have never lived. It was the age of the 
geese for swans—stupid, cackling, geese for ever 
craning and twisting their necks after the things 
which, it is charitable to assume, divine providence 
had hidden from their eyes and understanding. 

Inevitably the rule of polite society over letters killed 
the lyric. ‘‘ Le moi est haissable.’”’ It is not good 
manners to display one’s heart in a drawing-room. The 
soul or mind, though not to be wholly hidden, must 
be dressed becomingly in frills. One must never talk 
of oneself or any other subject with which one is better 
acquainted than is the rest of the company. One must 
stop talking when the servants, who may learn some- 
thing, hand the cups of coffee. All these rules were 
carefully observed in England, and most of them 
came to be obeyed in France in the last twenty years 
before the Revolution, when Saint Lambert and 
Roucher were counted poets and La Harpe tried to 
bind taste as tightly as the feet of a Chinawoman. 
But even in its degenerate days the salon of a Parisian 
lady, if it inspired no genius and guided little talent, 
remained a delightful resort for those who would sport 
with ideas. In comparison to all we know of them, 
take Lady Louisa Stuart’s account of the English 
imitation. Every frequenter of the salon in Portman 
Square, ‘‘ embarrassed with his own person’’; the 
company, ‘‘a heterogeneous medley ’’; the furniture 
in ‘‘ awkward position ’’; the hostess without the tact 
to knead her guests together or to set them at ease. 
Professor Tinker suggests that Lady Louisa did not 
like Mrs. Montagu, and we feel sure we should have 
shared the dislike with her. 
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Richardson and Fielding were both dead before the 
English salon was established. Smollett’s coarse and 
racy style never felt its restraint. Sterne could scarcely 
have flourished long in the company of Mrs. Chapone, 
whose ‘‘ Letters’’ were considered by some only 
second to the Bible as an edifying work for young 
females. Goldsmith did not interest the bluestockings, 
Walpole and Gibbon knew Paris too well to mistake 
the London coterie for anything but a feeble and self- 
conscious imitation, and Burke was a renegade from 
** select society ’’. The prose of the period, which one 
might expect to have some debt to this organised 
literary society, proves itself as free as it is powerful. 
Professor Tinker’s survey is decidedly interesting, but 
in the end he scarcely attempts to prove what his intro- 
duction foreshadows. The ‘‘results’’ of the move- 
ment in letters were decidedly small. The talent of 
timid little Fanny Burney is about all we can leave of 
genuine merit to the literary hostesses. 


THE LITTLE TREES. 


“ My Shrubs.” By Eden Phillpotts. John Lane. 


net. 


*““C HRUBS”’, says Mr. Eden Phillpotts, ‘‘ are no 

good to an old man in a hurry. If you are 
over 60 years of age stick to the herbaceous border, 
orchids and fruit ; indeed, 45 is none too early to begin 
growing shrubs ’’. 
beyond the third age beware of reading a truly provoca- 


10s. 


tive book; or may one argue on behalf of inclination | 
that beginnings have charm in themselves with power | 
to excite or conserve the spirit of youth; that, besides, 


the mere stature of these little people of the green 
world meets the fancy of him who would start a hobby 
rather than a plantation, who plays simply for a hand 
grown tired of large undertakings. That is a restful 
garden where ‘‘ happy shrubs grow all about’’. It 
matters little in respect of pleasure whether they be 
fine or homely, but in springtime it is especially 
“‘hardies ’’ that make cheer, flowering brightly in the 
open after months of sleep. The yellows prevail. 
Forsythia’s golden sprays exercise a yearly charm, as 
do equally the abundant blossoms of Coronilla and 
the orange flowers of Berberis—peeping, these, from 
amongst a medley of unready stark companions. Now 
also the beloved of children, the Flowering Currant, 
the Bay, and Laurestina put forth their best to meet 
the challenge of Gorse and Blackthorn, those pretty 
rustic folk who set cloth of gold and dainty silver on 
field and bank and hedge. Like all diminutive things, 
shrubs become pets. Their nature only to stand and 
wait makes no less appeal to their owner than does 
eager motion in his horse or dog; and they live the 
longer life. To care, their response is, in general, im- 
mediate and gratifying. Love is repaid with increase 
of beauty. An expression appears of well-liking and 
vitality in branch and leaf and flower: in such degree, 
indeed, that plantal pets glowing and shining in cot- 
tage windows give often the ridiculous suggestion 
of a bird that has preened itself or a cat that has 
groomed its coat. On the other hand, neglect or ill- 
treatment of plants arouses indignation in every true 
arborist. ‘‘ One is moved ’’, says Mr. Phillpotts, ‘‘ at 
the dreadful slaughter of Azalea indica which obtains 
in this country. Thousands of this cheerful plant come 
annually to us in autumn, and make bright our con- 
servatories during spring. Then they are cast out and 
suffered to perish’’, and he proceeds to show how 
under proper treatment ‘‘ the kindly things, asking for 
no more, will probably last as long as you do’’. The 
book ‘‘ My Shrubs ”’ is full of helpful suggestions as 
to cultivation, shelter and compost. Moreover, its 
author prepares those who may desire to follow in his 
steps for inevitable disappointments ; for, as with other 
domesticated things, the little trees resist sometimes 


If this be so, let men who are | 


agree with him upon the subject. Of Rhyneho. 
spermum jasminoides he says: ‘‘ You may call jt 
Trachelospermum jasminoides, and many people do 
so; but it is only a choice of evils and can give yo 
little relief ’’. ‘‘ Fluggea’’, again, is a scandal of , 
name with which to brand ‘‘ an innocent green-flowered 
East Indian with white berries’’. Indeed such names 
lie like blots upon pages that delicately portray the 
| beauties in flower and leaf of an artist’s garden. They 

should be reserved for the use of the nurseryman, 

We are acquainted with a country woman who be. 
_ stowed upon her children two names apiece: ‘‘ This, 

m’m, is Gwendolen Jane; Gwendolen for home, Jane 
for service ’’. 

Mr. Phillpotts has made a ‘‘ Book of Beauty” jp 
which full justice is done to portraiture both by descrip. 
tion and illustration. It would be difficult to prefer one 
plant above another. His favourites are there, and ali 
are gemis. Yet the collection is not distinguished by 
| the rarity of its pieces, and few are rare. ‘I couk 
| not be a competitive gardener ’’, he says, ‘‘ and woulj 
_ deprecate the least effort at competition even if tha 
| were possible. A shrub that has nothing else to com. 
_mend it but its rarity possesses no charms for me, 
| One’s concern is to collect beautiful things for delight 
| and not for pride’’. The book commands pleasure tor 
| all that love trees and plants; but dwellers on the iea. 
' coast of Devon and Cornwall will read and digest it 
| with special advantage to their own labours in a field 
' that is somewhat difficult of enterprise. 


ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 


“The Mystery of the Kingdom: A Study and Explana- 
tion of the Revelation of St. John the Divine.” 
By C. E. Douglas. Faith Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


WO years ago Canon Charles closed his lectures 

at University College by saying that the Reve- 

lation of St. John the Divine would always remain 

an insoluble problem. This might well daunt any 

_ scholar with the courage and conviction to attempt a 
| solution. In the ‘‘ Mystery of the Kingdom’’ Mr. 
| Douglas, who is not otherwise known as a scholar, 
| has struck out a path of his own and shown ingenuity. 
Vast as the literature on the subject is, this probably 
is the first attempt to examine the Apokalypse as a 
consecutive literary whole and not as a succession 
of isolated visions. Mr. Douglas points out that the 
author seems to indicate a kind of ‘‘ ground plan ’”’ or 
plot in the four visions distinguished by the words 
‘‘in the Spirit ’’, these being arranged in two pairs 
at the beginning and end of the book, and sharply 
contrasted in subject-matter and in treatment. Deve- 
loping this indication of plan he attaches great impor- 
tance to the ‘‘ Two Witnesses ’’’, a vision of which 
there is no accepted nor attempted explanation. He 
identifies these with day and night, the great Dyad 
of the ancient mysticism, specially applied to the con- 
trast between the Lamp of the Old Covenant and the 
Light of the New—the dawning of the Eighth (or 
First) Day, the Day of the Lord, being, in his opinion, 
the main apokalyptic thesis. We cannot discuss the 
many suggestive points in a study of this kind, for 
Mr. Douglas is breaking new ground throughout. 
Much of the material employed, especially in connec- 
tion with the ‘‘ prophetic ’’ mysticism of the Hebrews, 
is new, and it is handled firmly and deftly. Some 
of the inferences drawn from such sources are sO 
simple and convincing that anyone not specially con- 
versant with the subject might accept them for their 
simplicity. It seems impossible that points like the 
connection of the precious stones with the tribes or 
the analysis of the seven could have escaped notice so 
far. One is tempted again and again to ask where 


the care bestowed upon them, refusing to adapt them- 
selves to altered situations, or sulking at crumples in | 
the rose-leaves of ordinary existence. 

Mr. Phillpotts has a humorous word upon the | 
hideously ugly nomenclature of plants. Many will | 


is the flaw in the reasoning. And the same is true 
of Mr. Douglas’s suggestions as to the date and pur- 
pose of the book. He finds a balance of probability 
in favour of Epiphanius’s date (reign of Claudius), the 
persecution being that of Agrippa I. in Palestine and 
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the projection of the sevenfold ecclesia on the pro- 
yince Asia, an attempt to control, rather than to 
encourage, the mystic tendency which we know to 
have existed there in Apostolic times. 

The 150 illustrations of ancient symbolic art, collected 
mainly from Semitic sources and bearing directly on 
the symbolism of St. John, are interesting apart from 
the text itself. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


“ Recollections.”’ By Frank T. Bullen. Seeley, Service. 10s. 6d. net. 
This is the last of thirty or more books which came from Mr. 
F. T. Bullen, who died a few weeks ago at Madeira. Mainly it is 
a record of his experiences as a lecturer, for he was almost as 
fluent in speaking as in writing, and, whichever occupation he 
ed, he contrived to please popular taste. For the first 
forty years of his life, however, he had a hard time, either 
roughing it at sea or pining in an uncongenial office. When 
success came to him with his “‘ Cruise of the Cachalot ” he did 
not much care to look back on the past, so his “‘ Recollections ” 
are more concerned with his period of prosperity and consist 
largely of jovial anecdotes. Perhaps the best of all his good 
stories is the one in which he describes how an audience of 
six hundred Welsh miners listened to him politely for over an 
hour, and how he afterwards discovered that scarcely any of 
them understood English. Mr. Bullen had his fair share of a 
public speaker’s usual] trials from loquacious chairmen and flies 
in the lantern, but it is plain that he enjoyed all this part of | 
his life very well. He made many friends in the course of his 
work as writer, preacher, and lecturer, and as the personality of 
the man is strong in his book it will appeal to them with peculiar 
force. 
one les.” By J. R. Illingworth. Macmillan & Co. 
s. 6d. net. 
“The Miracles of the New Testament.” By A.C. Headlam. J. Murray. 


és. net. 
“The Fourfold Gospel.’’ By E. A. Abbott. Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


Two books upon miracles have issued from the Press at the 
same time, both written by theologians whose learning and 
sincerity command attention and respect. It would be too much 
to say that either book contains anything very new, but the 
perennial difficulty of all professors of the “‘ Queen of Sciences ”’ 
is to present old truths in such a form as to meet the kaleidoscopic 
needs of the day. The problem of miracles presses hard upon 
some minds now, just as it did in the days of Hume or Huxley, 
but the times are changing. Dogmatic atheism, to use R. H. 
Hutton’s burning phrase, involving a hard mechanical theory | 
of nature, is passing away, together with the old-fashioned 
theological dogmatism that regarded miracles simply as proofs 
of a mechanical theory of creation, revelation, inspiration, and, 
indeed, of all the many other subjects upon which religion and 
science were at variance. But these momentous changes in 
contemporary thought are being realised very slowly. Accord- 
ingly the many who feel in this war a call to a more definitely 
religious life are hampered by their own archaic views either 
of science or theology. These facts justify a restatement of 
the Christian doctrine of miracles, and it is a fortunate thing 
that restatements should be made by two such capable men as 
Dr. Headlam and Dr. Illingworth, and be made in two very 
divergent fashions. Dr. Headlam’s method is historical and 
intellectual; Dr. Illingworth is equally intellectual, but there 
runs through all his books a vein of mysticism that may well 
be more effective in promoting true religion than colder, clearer 
logic. Both books strike one as being sincere and courageous. 
The issues are fairly faced, if not without some inevitable 

judice, at least without special pleading or false reasoning. 

oth writers assert that the miraculous cannot be whittled away 
without destroying the basis upon which Christianity rests, 
while they agree that this basis in itself renders miracles credible. 
The basis is the ‘‘ Manifestation of Jesus Christ the Son of God 
and the new power He brought into the world ”. 

With regard to Mr. Edwin Abbott’s book it is not possible to 
write with unmixed approval. There are marks of laborious 
scholarship, of sincere appreciation not only of the Manifestation 
of the power of Christ, but of the effect of that Manifestation 
upon the problems of to-day. The book would have been 
better if the author had condensed it to a third of its present size. 


“Deliverance.” By H. 0. Taylor. Macmillan. 5s. 6d. net. 

This book apparently is intended as a synthetic study of the 
spiritual experiences of all humanity as displayed in the writings 
and experiences of the great religious leaders of the world. 
Mr. Taylor’s method of work, on his own showing, has been to | 
ponder over the mystery of things during the “ wakeful watches | 
of the night, when thought disentangled from the day’s variety 
18 spontaneous and liquid”, and subsequently to modify his — 
night thoughts by the “disturbing yet wholesome correction | 


of the forenoon’s intending of the mind”. The style of the book, 
as may be inferred from the above extracts, does not lean to 
the side of lucidity, but the result of such contemplation is said 
by the author to resemble “the effect of noble sculpture and 
poetry, bringing something like the final calm, the emotional 
purge, of tragedy”. Further criticism is unnecessary. 

“ Missa de Angelis.’ Juxta editionem Vaticanam. Organo con- 

cinente. Edidit R. R. Terry. J. and W. Chester. 1s net. 

This Mass is a compilation made long ago of religious melodies 
of the eleventh, twelfth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, but there is a wonderful unity of style—in fact, the 
unity at times verges on the monotonous. Dr. Terry has written 
a fine organ accompaniment. There are no attempts at archaic 
harmonies, and, on the other hand, one is thankful to be spared 
the decorations beloved of so many of those who endeavour to 
teach us how to understand the older Church music by dis- 
guising it with “‘ saccharine sweetening matter”. We hope that 
Mr. Kling’s new enterprise may prove remunerative (for J. and 
W. Chester are Mr. Kling), and that Dr. Terry’s example will be 
followed by other Roman Catholic editors. The music in most 
Roman churches seems to have fallen at present to a lower 
level] than it has ever known before. 

Old Calabria. By Norman Douglas. Martin Secker. 15s. net. 

In two majestic sentences Gibbon described the past and 
present of Calabria: “The revolution of human affairs pro- 
duced a melancholy contrast between the age of Pythagoras and 
the tenth century of the Christian era. At the former period 
Great Greece (as Apulia and Calabria were then styled) was 
planted with free and opulent cities, peopled with soldiers, artists 
and philosophers, and their military strength was not inferior 


| to that of a powerful kingdom; at the second era these once 


flourishing provinces were clouded with ignorance, impoverished 
by tyranny, and depopulated by barbarian war; nor can we 
severely accuse the exaggeration of a contemporary, that a fair 


_ and ample district was reduced to the same desolation which had 


covered the earth after the deluge”. Mr. Norman Douglas's 
book is, in effect, a commentary in detail on that summary. In 
every chapter he makes one realise the desolation of the country, 
the poverty of the people, the essential paganism underlying 
their Christianity. The religion of Calabria he discusses with 
cool impartiality, and his analysis of the changing vogue of 
saintcraft, from the masculine ideal of earlier times to the 
Madonna-worship of later centuries, opens a problem that covers 


.a wider ground than Calabria. It is the great merit of this 


book that it is a real book by a sane, clear-headed writer, not 
a sham guide-book with sham enthusiasms to eke out the 
pictures. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Fiction. 
Lena Hale (C. M. Theobald). Allen and Unwin. 6s. 
The Barbarians (James Blyth); The Mormon Lion (David Ford). 
ng. 6s. each. 
Two Girls and a Saint (G. Warden); The Stanhope Gate Mystery 
(R. Machray). White. 6s. each. 
Journeys With Jerry the Jarvey (A. Roche). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Follow After (G. Page). Hutchinson. 6s. 
Love and the Freemason (Guy Thorne); The Wife Who Found Out 
(G. de 8. Wentworth-James). Laurie. 6s. each. 
Thorns (Ed. Scott). Erskine Macdonald. 6s. 
The Broad Highway (Jeffery Farnol). Sampson Low. 
Edition. 2s. net. 


Cheap 


History. 
The Partitions of Poland (Lord Eversley). Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
Piays anD VERSE. 
Arm don (Stephen Phillips). Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 
War Brides (Marion G. Wentworth). Heinemann. 1s. 64. 
Sonnets of the Empire (A. T. Strong). Macmillan. 3s. net. 
Poems of Optimism (E. Wheeler Wilcox). Gay and Hancock. 1s. 


net. 
Flower of Youth: Poems in War-Time (K. Tynan). Sidgwick. 
3s. 6d. net. 
REPEINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


The Life Story of a Russian Exile (Marie Sukloff). Heinemann. 
6s. net. 

Digest of the Law of Partnership (F. Pollock). Stevens. 10th Ed. 
10s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aeroplanes and Dirigibles of War (F. A. Talbot). 3s. 64. net; 
America and the German Peril (H. P. Okie). 2s. 6d. net. 
Heinemann. 

Court Life from Within (H.R.H. the Infanta Eulalia of Spain). 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Barbarians in Belgium (P. Nothomb). Jarrold. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Goddess of Ghosts (C. C. Martindale). Burns and -Oates. 
3s. 6d. net. 


| The Natural Theology of Evolution (Rev. J. N. Shearman). 10s. 64. 


net ; Australia v. Germany (F. 8. Burnell). Allen and Unwin. 


3s. 6d. net. 
The Soul of the War (P. Gibbs). Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 
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INSURANCE. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


} hee several other leading composite offices, the Royal 

Exchange Assurance made comparatively small profits 
last year by fire underwriting, but did well in its accident 
department, which again proved a trump card. This office 
dates from the year 1720, but there is nothing in the accounts 
to remind one of its antiquity. The business is still 
essentially progressive, and only three out of the seven 
departments had to report diminished receipts, while four 
of them made substantial headway. In the life department, 
although the volume of new business showed some contrac- 
tion, the premiums (net) increased from £360,375 to 
£367,540; the net receipts from interest, etc., from £141,621 
to £145,030; and the fund from £3,680,326 to £3,710,243. 
The capital redemption premiums also expanded from 
£23,894 to £30,381, and a larger sum was received as fees 
in respect of trustee and executor obligations. In the marine 
section greater activity necessarily prevailed, and the 
premium income rose from £295,936 to 45359,008; and the 
total of the insurance fund, which now stands at £'309,524, 
by practically the same difference. 

Decreases occurred, however, in the case of the annuity, 
fire, and general accident departments, but these were not 
of much importance, except in the case of the annuity trans- 
actions, which, owing to the financial disturbance caused 
by the war, were generally on a small scale last year. Only 
£69,437 was received as ‘‘ consideration,”’ against £112,216 
in 1913, but the fund augmented from £914,246 to £917,184, 
and a substantially enlarged amount was derived from the 
investments. In the fire department the premiums decreased 
from £883,987 to £856,038, but the interest earnings 
expanded, and the percentage of the fire insurance fund to 
premiums showed a slight rise. Increased strength is also 
apparent in the case of the accident branch, premiums 
having decreased from £282,048 to £262,013, while, on the 
other hand, a far more liberal estimate was made for the 
liability in respect of outstanding claims. As for the profit 
and loss account, it shows contraction from £580,824 to 
4 503,909, but this arose solely from the conservative action 
of the directors, who made a special provision of £135,000 
for depreciation of investments and losses owing to the war. 
This provision does not, by the way, appear as an item in 
the balance sheet, and can therefore be regarded in the light 
of a latent reserve. The Royal Exchange, as a matter of 
fact, is really considerably stronger than its accounts at first 
sight suggest; assets are not swollen by investment reserve 
' and other suspense accounts, and the rate of interest earned 
throughout the business as a whole is satisfactorily liberal. 


-HOUSE PURCHASE CUM LIFE ASSURANCE. 


pias combining life assurance with the right to an 
advance of the sum assured for the purchase of house 
property have latterly come into favour and are at present 
being popularised by several important life offices. The 
“* City ” policy, issued by the City Life Assurance Company, 
shows how admirably the scheme can be made to work in 
experienced hands. Provided the age of the assured is under 
forty-five, and the amount assured does not exceed £300, no 
medical examination is required, but should death occur 
during the first year only one-third of the policy money is 
payable, and if during the second year only two-thirds. This 
provision, which ceases to be in operation after the second 
year, is merely reasonable, because a life office can never 
afford to run risks, having the interests of its policyholders 
as a body to consider. Moreover the penalty exacted from 
the man or woman who dreads to face the consequences of 
medical scrutiny is not very substantial, and can be almost 
a by persons in the prime of life and in fairly good 
ealth. 

These non-profit contracts can be had at reasonable rates, 
either as whole-life assurances, payable at death, or as en- 
dowment assurances maturing at future dates—15, 20, 25, 
or 30 years hence—and the conditions attaching to them 
seem to be liberal enough. After three years generous paid- 
up and surrender values—endorsed on the policy—are 
allowed, and the contract becomes non-forfeitable, while 
loans are granted at 5 per cent. interest up to go per cent. of 
the surrender value. 

The essential feature of the scheme is, however, the right 
to apply for an advance upon mortgage of approved house 
property, at any time after the fifth year, to the extent of 
#00 for each £15 paid in premiums. Thus if the yearly 
premium be £3 or upwards the right is obtained at the end 
of the fifth year, but should it be £2 10s. the policyholder 
must wait another year. The idea is ingenious, and the 
explanatory prospectus is worth perusing. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - 


MOTOR CAR INSURANCES. 


Ae the Car and General Insurance Corpora. 
ticn, Ltd., has to face competition on all sides, jts 
operations in connection with the insurance of motor vehicles 
greatly surpass those of most of its rivals, including Lloyd's 
Syndicates, and its business is therefore of a representative 
character. For this reason the reports and accounts issued 
by the directors possess very considerable interest, inasmuch 
as they more. or less indicate the general conditions existing, 
which appear to have remained fairly favourable up to the 
enc of last year. At the end of July a premium income in 
excess of £400,000 was confidently anticipated, but war 
ther broke out, and an aggregate of only £381,210 was 
obtained, and of this £32,758 was re-insured. A net income 
of £348,452 therefore, compared with £340,148 in 1913, 
showing that the effect of five months’ war on the Corpora. 
tion’s business had not been very serious. Nor was it so in 
other ways. Expenditure was increased by about 411,450, 
but on the other hand the claim ratio was slightly lower, 
and the investments were more productive. A thoroughly 
profitable business appears, indeed, to have been carried on, 
The reserve of unexpired risks was maintained at 33} per 
cent. on the net premiums, the reserve for outstanding 
claims was increased from £54,000 to £,75,000, and a net 
balance of £360 brought forward had swollen to £:15,009 
at the close of the period. How the Corporation will fare 
during the present year, and in future, is uncertain, as 
the economic effects of the war have still to be realised; 
but ic is evident that a sound position was held on 1 January 
last, and that dividends at the same rate as for 1913 and 
1914 could easily be paid were the premium income to be 
greatly reduced. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIBTY 


Bonus as usual 
in spite of War 


Offices: MANSION HOUSE ST., E.0, 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Estd. 1810. 


LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
With or Without Medical Examination. 


LONDON, 


SINKING FUND OR CAPITAL REDEMPTION ASSURANCES. 


Apdly to the General Manager, 63 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., for the Society's new Pamphlet— 


‘“*THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
- = £118,000,000 
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Royal Exchange, London, 
Head Office of the Corporation. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


PROPERTY OF 


INSURANCES TRANSACTED AGAINST 
LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE ON 


DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE RATES 


ALMOST EVERY 


Life, Sea, Accident, Motor Car, 
Plate Glass, Burglary, Annuities, 
Employers’ Liability, Fidelity 
Guarantees, Third Party, Lift, 
Boiler, Machinery, Live Stock, 
and Trustee and Executor Business 


Send for Prospectus to 
The Secretary, Head Office, 
Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 


West End Branch, 
44 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Fire 
COUNTY Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE Personal Accident and Disease, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 
OFFICE, Domestic Servants, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
AND Burglary and Theft, 
4 LOMBARD ST.,E.C. Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 
Insurances effected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FUNDS EXCEED ..._ ... £1,700,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... £34,500. 
LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


AND THIRD PARTY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed Con- 
tracts securing a Bonus of 2 per cent. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


FIRE RISK.—Tue Leapinc INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 

OuR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF PoLicrzs. INVENTORIES OF 

COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 

SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED iN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & 
20 HANOVER Square, W, 


(43rd Year.) 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 


JUNE 13th, 1915. 


The Hospitals have responded splendidly to the demands that have been made 
upon them in this time of crisis. It is no exaggeration to say that, while 
carrying on as usual their normal work of healing, and training Surgeons, 
Doctors, and Nurses for the front, 


The Hospitals have reinforced the British Army by 
an Army Corps. 


Support of a Fund like this, which has already distributed over TWO 
MILLIONS sterling among 270 London Hospitals and Medical Charities, must 
appeal to business-like minds. Every item of expenditure is scrutinized by the 


Distribution Committee, whose grants are made solely upon ascertained needs 
and merits. 


Every Contribution is a step on the road to Victory. 


4 away for the week-end, please send a contribution to the Vicar of your parish, 
the Minister of your Place of Worship, = to the LORD MAYOR, Mansion 
ouse, 


Bankers—BANK OF ENGLAND. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


Th ¢t will closed on or ‘ore Monday, the 14th June, 191 


NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT 
43 PER CENT. LOAN, 1922-1927. 


ISSUE OF £5,000,000 DEBENTURES TO BEARER, 
Convertible into 44 per Cent. Inscribed Stock at any time up to 
the 237d August, 1915. 


Price of Issue, £99 10s. per cent. 
Interest payable 1st January and ist July. 

Six Months’ Interest payable 1st January, 1916. 
Principal repayable at par on the 1st July, 1927; the Government 
having the optien of redemption, in whole or in part, at par, on or 

after the ast July, 1922, on giving three months’ notice. 


The Government of New South Wales will comply with the 

requirements of the Colonial Stock Act, igo0, in order that 

Trustees may invest in this Inscribed Stock subject to the pro- 
visions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1893. 


THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 
LTD., are instructed by the GOVERNMENT OF NEW SOUTH 
WALEs to offer for subscription the above Loan, authorised under 
the Acts of the Parliament of the State of New South Wales, 
No. 57 of 1912 entituled the ‘‘ Loan Act (No. 2), 1912,’’ and Ne. 5 
of 1914 entituled the ‘“‘ Loan Act, 1914.”’ The Treasury has been 
censulted under the notification of the 18th January, 1915, and 
raises no objection to this Issue. 

The entire proceeds of this Issue will be appropriated to the 
repayment of Treasury Bills. 

New South Wales Debentures and Stock domiciled in London 
are not, and will not be, subject to Income Tax in New South 
Wales, or to death duties in that State. 

The Debentures, which will be issued in denominations of £100, 
£500 and £1,000, will be payable to Bearer, and the Interest 
thereon will be paid half-yearly at the LONDON COUNTY AND 
WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD., 41, Lothbury, E.C., by Coupons due 
the rst January and 1st July. 

The Stock will be inscribed in accordance with the provisions 
of the ‘Colonial Stock Act, 1877,’ 40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, in 
the books of the New South Wales 4% per Cent. Stock, 1922-1927, 
to be kept by the LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD., 
Lothbury, and will be transferable at that Bank free of stamp 
duty. Interest thereon will be payable half-yearly at the same 
Bank on the 1st January and ist July by Dividend Warrants, 
which will be transmitted by post at the Stockholder’s risk. 

The revenues of the State of New South Wales alone are liable 
im respeet of this Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or 
responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends 
thereon, or for any matter relating thereto.—4o0 and 41 Vict., 
cap. §9, 19. 

Applications on the form prescribed will be received at the 
LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD., Lothbury, and 
must be for multiples of £100, and be accompanied by a deposit 
of £5 per cent. on the nominal amount applied for. 

Payment will be required as follows, viz. :— 


£5 per cent. on application. 
£1410s. ,. June, 1915. 
£40 si - » 15th July, 1915. 

40 » ” ro 16th August, 1915. 


£99 10s. 


Payment in full may be made on the 17th June, 1915, or on any 
subsequent day, under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 
Forms of Application can be obtained at the LONDON COUNTY 
AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD., 41, Lothbury, E.C.; 21, Lombard 
Street, E.C., or at any of the Branches of the Bank, and of 
Messrs. R. NIVISON AND CO., Bank Buildings, Primces Street, E.C. 
LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD., 
Head Office, 41, Lothbury, London, E,C., tock June, 1915. 


FANTI CONSOLIDATED. 


Tue Ordinary General Meeting of the Fanti Consolidated Mines, Ltd, 
was held on Thursday, Mr. Edmund Davis, the managing director, 
presiding. 


The Chairman, having dealt with the accounts, said: It is necessary 
to refer again to our holdings, and in doing so, I think it better to take 
the position at 31 May 1915, which is practically the position to-day, 
This will be clear to you on reference to the report, which contains g 
list of the principal holdings of the Company on 31 May 10915, witha 
note that the value of the stocks, shares, etc., then held was £495,205. 
though they stood in the books at £523,899, and, therefore, showed a 
depreciation of £28,644. We have divided our holdings set out in she 
report into two parts, namely, in the one case those in Debentures ang 
Government stocks, and in the other our holdings of shares. The 
Debentures and other stocks at 31 May 1915 were worth £114,489, and the 
shares £380,766. Since the beginning of 1915 there have been large 
additions to our holdings. We have acquired an additional interest jp 
the War Loan, some India Three per Cent. stock, Union of South Africa 
Government Five per Cent. bonds, Victorian Government Four per Cent, 
bonds, and British South Africa Five per Cent. Debentures; we have 
reduced our holding in Chrome Ca, Ltd., Five per Cent. Debentures 
by 46,100, but retained our holding in the Rayfield (Nigeria) Tin Fields, 
Ltd., of Six per Cent. Debentures, as well as the holding in the 
Wankie Colliery Co. Six per Cent. Debentures. Turning to the other 
holdings set out in the report, the principal alteration is in the 
Abbontiakoon Mines, Ltd., our holding having been increased by 39,38: 
shares, and will be further increased by 8,750 shares, making our total 
holding 265,681 shares. The addition of 8,750 shares is referred to in the 
report on page 7, and relates to an arrangement we have made with the 
Abbontiakoon Mines, Ltd., to cancel an option of 87,500 shares we held 
(part of a total of a call of 187,500 shares given), the net result to our 
Company being the addition of the 8,750 Abbontiakoon Mines shares free 
of cost. We have, you will have noticed, increased our holding in the 
Chrome Co., Ltd., by 1,000 shares, and also increased our interest in 
Mount Oxide Mines, Ltd., by 5,626 shares. There is only a trifling 
difference in our holding of Prestea Block A shares. The next important 
interest is in Ropp Tin, Ltd. We previously held 1,920 shares, which 
have been split into 9,600 shares of 4s, each, which we have increased by 
8,667 shares of 4s. each, making our total holding 18,267 shares. As 
regards Tarkwa Banket Mining Syndicate, we have increased our holding 
by 10,000 shares. There is no other change in the investments set out 
in the report. You will have gathered from the information given in 
the report of the Abbontiakoon Mines, Ltd., and from the report of the 
meeting of shareholders held on Tuesday last, that the property is 
developing in a very satisfactory manner and that we may reckon on 
dividends at the rate of 1s. per share per annum, with a possibility, or 
we may even say a probability, of an increase over this amount, though 
an increase will mainly depend upon the question of whether sufficient 
labour is available or not. The Ropp property has also been developed 
in a very satisfactory manner, and there are at present actually proved 
approximately 12,000 tons of black tin, which should produce with 
metallic tin at £160 a good profit. Though the property is not yet 
equipped with necessary plant it is working on a small scale and making 
satisfactory profits. We hope that at no distant date a dividend on our 
interest in this undertaking will be paid. The other proposition from 
which we look to receiving important 1evenue is Prestea Block A, Ltd. 
which has now reduced its indebtedness from £175,000 to £25,000, and has 
no further payments to make on loan account until next year, it having 
paid in advance all instalments of £2,500 a month for the whole of 1915. 
Whether the Prestea Block A, Ltd., will pay an interim dividend duriag 
the current year, or make no distribution till its accounts for 1915 are 
issued, is a matter for the Board of that company to deal with, but we 
are perfectly satished with our holding, though, owing to the present 
quotation of the shares, we have to face some depreciation at the moment. 
But for this depreciation there would have been sufficient profit available 
for us to have recommended the payment of a dividend. 

I think you will agree with us that, bearing in mind the very ur 
fortunate times we have gone through for the last few years, and the 
still more unfortunate times in the year covered by the accounts, the 
position of the Company is a sound one, and that we have now reached 
a stage at which it should be reasonable to expect to be in a position to 
make regular payments of dividends to the shareholders of the Company. 


THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 


FORM OF APPLICATION 
FOR 


New South Wales Government 44 per cent. Loan, 1922-1927. 
ISSUE OF £5,000,000 DEBENTURES TO BEARER. 


To THE LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER si Ltp. 
GENTLEMEN,—I/We hereby abbly 


of the New South Wales Government 4h per Cent. Loan, "1922-1927 
according to the Prospectus of the 10th June, 1915, and under- 
take to pay £99 10s. for every £100 of Debentures, and to accept 
the same or any less amount that may be allotted to me|[us, 
and to pay for the same in conformity with the terms of the 
said Prospectus. 

I/We enclose the required deposit of £......... 
being £5 per cent. on the nominal amount applied for. 


N watiee must be for multiples of £100, and must be 
mpanied by the amount ere Deposit thereon. 


THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 


Latest Books. ‘* Gossip about Books,” 
every Thursday; ‘‘ Books worth 
Reading,” every Saturday ; ‘‘ Magazine 
Reviews,” Ist week in every month. 
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WELSH CHURCH ACT. 


HE action of the Government in forcing the Welsh Church Bill upon 
the Statute Book by means of the Parliament Act, and bringing it 
into immediate operation in spite of the Prime Minister’s pledge not to 
with controversial legislation during the War, necessitates 
continued effort in defence of the Church in Wales. 

Churchmen are therefore invited to support the CENTRAL CHURCH 
DEFENCE COMMITTEE, so that, when national conditions permit, an 
effective campaign may be launched for the repeal of the Act. 

Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to the Secretary at 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 

T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Secretary. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince’s 
Halil, where most of the war books of the 
day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams : Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3601 


ExecuTors, TausTEEs, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FaMILy JeweEts, OLD 
Saver, FurNirurg, Pictures, Prints, MintaTurgs, Cains, 
Coins, Booxs, Lacz, Furs, Musicat 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMAD THAT 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY'S 
BALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advicc, 
Estimates, and ali information free of charge. Replies reseived. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


| 

Visitors will find First Ciass Hotel Accommodation at the | 
“LAMB " Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. | 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets ail trains. | 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. | 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDRO Comfort, with the Baths 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 


NOTICE. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
One Year ... 110 4 
Half Year ... omit. 925.2 
Quarier Year o7 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made pavable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, to King Sweet, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being expevienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager 
informed immediately. 


be | 


would be glad to 


MACMILLAN’S BOOKS. 
Ready next Tuesday. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE. 


By FREDERICK SCOTT OLIVER. Author of ‘ The 
Life of Alexander Hamilton.'’ 8vo. 6s. net. 

*«* This book deals with I.—The Causes of War. II.—The Spirit of 
German Policy. III.—The Spirit of British Policy. IV.—Democracy and 
National Service. It presents a striking view of public affairs, written from 
a non-party standpoint. 


Second Edition of Vol. IV. 


A History of the British Army. 


the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. Vol. IV. (From the 
Fall of the Bastille to the Peace of Amiens). In Two 
Parts, and a separate volume of Maps. Second Edition. 
8vo. 42s. net. 


1915 Issue Just Pablished 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World for the Year 1915. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Assisted by 
M. Epstein, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. 
Sonnets of the Empire Before 
and During the Great War. 


By ARCHIBALD T. STRONG, Acting Professor of 
English Language and Literature in the University of 
Melbourne. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


New American Novel. 
The Harbor. By ERNEST POOLE. Extra 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tus New Yorx Worio.—"'A fine new American story, in the spirit of 
Qs hawt. y A work which must be placed at once among the rare books 


that count.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY AND IF YOU 
WANT 


The Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING | 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


to the Publisher of the “Evening 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 
for six months you will receive at your 
breakfast table on Sunday mormng the 
SATURDAY — EDITION 


‘Evening 
Standard 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’"S BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. raited bys. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S., and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., F.Rg 


Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net each. 
Also LIBRARY EDITION. In Ten Volumes. 


Vol. L—Protozoa; Porifera 
Vol. I1L.—Molluscs 
Part IL Vol. ViLHemichordata 


THE GARDEN. 


GARDENING FOR THE IGNORANT. By Mrs. C. W. Earie 
and ETHEL CASE. 1s. net. [New Shilling Library. 


A FIRST BOOK OF SCHOOL GARDENING. By ALEX. 
LOGAN. Globe8vo. 1s. 6d. [First Books of Science. 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF scHOOL. GARDENING. 
By ALEXANDER LOGAN, With 102 Illustrations and Coloured Frontis- 

piece. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE PRACTICAL FLOWER GARDEN. By Hevena RvutueEr- 
FURD ELY. With Coloured and other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 


8s. 6d. net. 
CHILDREN’S GARDENS. By the Hon. Mrs. Evetyn CEcIL 
(Alicia Amherst). With about 40 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BOOK OF ag ROSE. By the Rev. A. Foster-MELL1aR, 
M.A, Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised by the Rev. F. PAGE-ROBERTS 
and HERBERT = MOLYNEUX. With 6a Illustrations of Specimen Roses, 


&c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
GERMAN 


ELIZABETH AND HER 
Edition. Extra crown 8vo, white ere Geote 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary 
With Coloured hivstrations by SIMON 


Edition, 6s. Also oy 8vo, 7d. net 
HARMON VEDD. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. By the Author of “ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden.” Illustrated Edition. Extra crown 8vo, white buckram, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s. Also pott 8vo, 7d. net. 

THE ODD FARMBOUSS. By the Opp Farmwirz. Second 
Impression, 6s. 


Crown 8vo., 


THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


A HANDBOOK ON BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. By AntTHony 
Coutetr. With Coloured and Outline Plates of Eggs by Eric Parker. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warpve Fow ter, M.A. 
trated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; extra gilt, 3s. 6d. 

MORE TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warpz Fow er, M.A. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. By W. Warpe Fow er, M.A. 
With Illustrations by Bryan Hoox. Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. Prize Editions, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. By W. Warpz 
FOWLER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 

ROUND THE YEAR. A Series of Short Nature Studies, By Prof. 
L. C. MIALL, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE EARLY NATURALISTS: their Lives and Work (1530- 

_ 1789). By L.C. MIALL, D.Sc., F.R.S. 8vo, 10s. net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY, with Directions for Practical 
By ROSALIE LULHAM, B.Sc. With Illustrations. 

wn 


THE HUMBLE BEE, its Life History and how to domes- 
ticate it, with Descriptions of all British Species of Bombus and Psithyrus. 
By F. W. L. SLADEN, IN, Fellow of the Entomological Society of Lond 
ustrated with Pho’ phs and Drawings by the Author, and Five Coloured 
Plates photographed nt from Nature. 8vo, ros. net. 


LIFE. Souvenirs of a Naturalist. By J. H. Fare. 
ae Preface by DAVID SHARP, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
2s. Od. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life from 
the Amoeba to the Insects. By as B. BUCKLEY. With upwards 
of 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RAGE ; or, the Great Backboned 
Family. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With numerous Illustrations. 
Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SCENERY OF ENGLAND, AND THE CA 
WHICH IT IS DUE. By the late Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, D.C.L., 
LL.D. With Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
RNE. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SELBO 
By GILBERT WHITE, with a by FRANK BUCKLAND, a Chapter 
on Antiquities by LORD SELBORN E, and New Letters. Illustrated. Crown 


Illus- 


8vo, 38. 6d. net. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Waite. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Library of English Classics. 


CURIOSITIES 0 oF NATURAL HISTORY. By Frank Buckianp. 
Rach Series separately, in crown 8vo, 


Second LS, BEARS, 


POISES. Fourth 
PEOPLE, SALMON, &c. 


FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. Reminiscences 
and Researches in Doe in Cleveland. By Canon Ps C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 


New ts and Prefatory M of the Author by 
A. Extra 8vo, 5s. net. s ne 
WALES, TALES, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF TWO 
SCHOOLBOYS. By Canon ATKINSON. 


PLAY-BOURS AND ; or, Further Experiences 
Two Schoolboys, By Canon ATKINSO) 


Half Morocco. 
and 


Gilt In sets only. Medium 8vo. £8 8s. 
ermata. Vol. Rotifers and Polyzo 
Arachnids. Vol. Part I. Vol, 
and Reptiles. Voi. TX—Birds, 


'V.—Crustacea 
; Ascidians and Amphioxus; Fishes. 
%"* A Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 


BOOKS OF ROAD TRAVEL. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt tops, in uniform binding, 5s. net per vol. 
LONDON, By Mrs. E.T.Coox. Illustrated by Hucu Tuomsoy 


and Freperick L. Grices. 


MIDDLESEX. By JERROLD. 


Txomson, 


HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompxins. 


Frepericx L. Griccs. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By CLEMENT SHORTER. Illustrated by 


Freperick L. Gricos, 
SURREY. By Eric Parker. Illustrated by HucH Tuomson, 
KENT. By WaLTER JERROLD. Illustrated by HucH THomsoy, 
By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated by L, 


Illustrated by Hucy 
Illustrated by 


HIRE. By James Epmunp VINCENT. Illustrated by 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. By Herperr A. Evans, 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 
With 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By W. H. Hurron. 
Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. 
. By D. H. Mourray Reap. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR B. CONNIR. 
DORSET. By Sir Freprerick TREvEs. [Illustrated by Joszrz 
PENNELL. 


SOMERSET. By Epwarp Hutton. 
ERICHSEN. 


Illustrated by Netty 


DEVON AND ORNWALL. By Arruur H. Norway. Illus 
trated by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 
Illustrated by 


SOUTH WALES. By A. G. BRapDLey. 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 

NORTH WALES. By A. G. Brap.ey. 
PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ELY. Bythe Rev. Epwarp ConyBEARE, 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 

EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by 


LINCOLNSHIRE. By W. F. Rawwnstey. _Imlustrated by 


FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 

DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Firtu. Illustrated by 
ERICHSEN. 

YORKSHIRE. By Artuur H. Norway. Illustrated by Joszrs 
PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 

THE LAXE DISTRICT. By A. G. Braprey. Illustrated by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 

THE BORDER. By AnpREw and JouN Lane. Illustrated by 
HUGH THOMSON. 

DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By STEPHEN Gwynn. Illustrated 
by HUGH THOMSON. 


RMANDY. By Rev. P. DEARMER. Illustrated by JosEPE 
PENNELL. 
*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application, 


FAR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 
LEISURELY TOUR IN ENGLAND. Illustrated. 8vo. 


Tos, net. 
THE CHARM OF THE ROAD. England and Wales. 28 Full 


Page Illustrations and Map. 8vo, ros. net. 
AN ENGLISH HOLIDAY WITH CAR AND CAMERA. Illus 


trated. S8vo, ros. net. 


UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. 


tos. net. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Illustrations. Demy 


8vo, ros. net, 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, ros. net. 


OVER FEN AND WOLD. With 14 Full-Page (and some smaller) 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ros. net. 


READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL KNOWLEDGE 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 1s. 6d. each. 
THE CHANGEFUL EARTH. By Prof. G. A. J. Couz. 


THE PAST AT OUR DOORS ; or, the Old in the New Around Us 
By WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A. 


TILLERS OF THE GROUND. I. Nzwsicm, DS| 


IN THE WEB OF LIFE. By Marcarszr and Prt) 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 


Illustrated by 


24 Full-Page Illustrations, 8vo, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Situ & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by Recrnacp Wessrer Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street. 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, Jume 12, 1915. 
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SATURDAY REVIEW 


INSURANCE 


SUPPLEMENT. 


No. 3,111. Vow. 119. 12 June 1915. Gratis. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON. 


ASSETS EXCEED £24,000,000. 


Sir IAN HEATHCOAT AMORY, BarRT. 
CHARLES EDWARD BARNETT, Esq. 
F. CAVENDISH BENTINCK, Eso. 

A. V. DuNLoP Best, Eso. 

FRANCIS AUGUSTUS BEVAN, Eso. 
HON. KENELM PLEYDELL SOUVERIE. 
THOMAS HENRY BURROUGHES, EsoQ. 
Joun CaTor, Eso., M.P. 

LorD DALMENY. 

HuGH H. J. W. DRuMMonD, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 


The Hon. N. CHARLES ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Co.. Francis A. Lucas, Deputy Chairman. 


CAPTAIN GERALD M. A. ELLIs. 

C. SHIRREFF HILTON, EsgQ. 

W. Douro Hoare, 

CEcIL FRANCIS PARR, EsQ. 

Hon. HENRY BERKELEY PORTMAN. 
MARCUS SAMUEL, BART. 

H. MELVILL Simons, Esq. 

HENRY ALEXANDER TROTTER, Eso. 
RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF VERULAM. 
Sir C. Rivers WI son, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


The Operations of the Company embrace all branches of Insurance. 


Full information respecting 


ESTATE DUTY & CHILDREN’S 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


issued by the Company may be obtained 
on written or personal application to the 
Offices at the above address. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. — 
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SUPPLEMENT, 12 June 1915, 


INSURANCE UNDER WAR CONDITIONS. 


we a European war unexpectedly broke out 
at the end of July last, and it was realised 
that Great Britain would have to unsheathe the sword, 
many persons—experts included—expressed the opinion 
that insurance companies would suffer most severely, 
and would probably come to grief by dozens. Ten 
months of familiarity with war conditions has for- 
tunately proved that extreme pessimism was unjusti- 
fied—at least so far as our leading institutions are 
concerned. Several offices transacting life, fire, em- 
ployers’ liability, and other insurance business had not 
up to 31 December last experienced any very distinct 
set-back, and in some instances progress had been 
made compared with the year 1913, when insurance 
business was generally brisk. Of course the accounts 
for 1914 are not favourable as a whole, and some 
indeed are extremely disappointing, but in the majority 
of cases the individual results obtained are now known 
to have been satisfactory, notwithstanding the disloca- 
tion which occurred after peace had been broken. 
Over the whole of the year most life offices completed 
an average amount of new business, increasing their 
premium incomes and adding largely to their accumu- 
lated funds, while the leading fire offices appear to 
have retained their connections, declaring the same, 
or better, dividends than for the preceding period. 
The accounts of these great institutions are indeed 
a cause for considerable national pride, inasmuch as 
insurance transactions during the last five months of 
the year were greatly reduced. The actual extent of 
the reduction is not, however, known, and is never 
likely to be known, but it is evident from the speeches 
made at various meetings of shareholders that up to the 
end of July the volume of business had proved thor- 
oughly satisfactory, and that in a great number of cases 
all previous records for the same period had been left 
behind. In view of these statements the accounts 
which have been published justify the surmise that the 
August-December period was productive of most 
inadequate results as a rule; and this would be only 
natural, seeing that, irrespective of the direct effects 
of the war on business, practically all offices were soon 
understaffed, owing to so many insurance workers, 
both indoor and outdoor, joining His Majesty’s forces. 


It is probable, indeed, that most offices suffered more 
from this cause than from any actual falling-off in the 
demand for life and other insurances. Arduously and 
zealously as those who remained at home may have 
worked, it would clearly be impossible for them tg 
have discharged all the duties formerly undertaken by 
the men who patriotically went to the Front ; and in the 
case of industrial life assurance companies the absence 
of so many highly trained officials and agents must 
have been most severely felt—especially in connection 
with the writing of new policies. 

If current statements are in the aggregate dis. 
appointing compared with the estimates formed during 
the first half of last year, they most certainly are not 
discouraging, except in so far as it is now realised that 
claims are bound to be numerous and costly so long 
as the war lasts, and that additional payments in 
respect of income-tax may adversely affect future 
interest earnings. The majority of the companies—life, 
fire and accident—have already successfully dealt with 
most of the difficulties by which they were suddenly 
surrounded, and their experienced managements may be 
trusted to make two ends meet, or nearly meet, during 
the critical times which are ahead. When the last of 
the statements for 1914 has been summarised by the 
Board of Trade, it will probably be found that the 
stability of insurance institutions of the sounder class 
has not been seriously imperilled; also that the pay- 
ment of dividends to shareholders and bonuses to 
policy-holders may be expected to continue with 
scarcely less liberality than in the past. 

Although the war has brought diminished prosperity 
to a number of offices, its effects have not been wholly 
ene-sided. Everybody now recognises the importance 
of insurance in every form possible, and in the next 
place expenditure has been reduced, and can still 
further be reduced should necessity arise. It must 
also be remembered that the offices—as a collective 
body, we mean—have gained one manifest advantage: 
they can rely upon earning a high rate of interest on 
their funds for a number of years, because when peace 
is restored the demand for capital will be intense in all 
parts of the world. It is almost possible, indeed, to 
assert—taking a long look ahead—that the pros and 
cons are evenly balanced in the case of each class of 


offices. 


Life Life Interest Interest Life Assurance Fund 
TABLE A. Premiums, Premiums, Earned, Earned, on December 31, 
1913. I9I4. | 1913. 1913. I9I4. 
| Nett. | Nett. 
| 
£ £ 

1,173,135 654,632 16,414,711 16,706,112 
as 199,1 212,942 259 90,342 2,193,707 2,219,946 
ury 99,112 110,264 26,825 1,252 710,164 18,932 
Commercial Union 611,192 657,887 222,042 | 5,594,915 6,048,630 
English and Scottish Law... 228,794 232,591 112,549 114,611 2,793,034 2,839,918 
Equitable 208,683 221,632 186,414 | 185,234 4,916,028 4,911,512 
and Law $48,499 | 164,622 4,987,117 
er eve 151,77 176,931 79,474 759477 2,020,79 2,043,319 
Guardian and Westminster 312,767 31 176,467 176,345 4,392,924 
Law Union and Rock ase 580,102 590,591 335,62 | 342,909 8,187,871 7,984,516 
Legal and General... on 045,864 1,015,266 316,016 | 329,307 9,210,702 9,880,736 
Liverpool and London and Globe ... 274,271 285,995 149,901 | 146,745 3,897,853 4,013,852 
London & Lancashire Life ° ares Met. 414,773 399,762 151,308 | 146,896 3,807,136 3,903,688 
London Assurance ‘ 206,569 210,235 102,932 107,481 2,640,187 2,723,180 
London Life 404,075 430,512 226,760 223,091 5,366,973 5,368,340 
Metropolitan ... 170,618 172,864 91,364 | 92,626 2,272,921 2,293,580 
National Provident ... 515,787 516,341 287,288 293,370 7,251,616 7,390,678 
North British and Mercantile | Re 1,203,197 1,243,664 || 581,498 | 576,889 14,060,006 14,573,414 
Northern eee 291,416 294,358 | 159,238 | 162,193 4,451,524 4,468,958 
Phoenix ase 714,083 727,097 432,593 | 435,107 11,006,045 10,994,189 
Provident Clerks 208,151 217,895 | 113,496 | 114,885 2,769,028 2,877,198 
Royal ... 819,997 36,349 | 399,32 413,047 10,529,845 10,655,580 
Scottish Amicable a ose 431,827 429,639 i 238,367 | 242,763 6,205,215 6,492,287 
Scottish Life ... dee Ses ~~ 205,161 208,920 | 81,358 | 85,022 2,035,350 2,172,973 
Scottish Provident eee eee nl 709,469 746,052 | 623,956 | 599,871 15,700,550 15,963,692 
Scottish Temperance ... a oe o- 219,918 231,279 | 79,478 | 85,987 2,073,777 2,284,074 
Scottish Widows ose 1,425,797 1,453,531 841,975 | 856,679 21,522,668 21,995,035 
Sun bt esp" = vee. 924,564 979,667 | 343,94 364, 15 1729, 44 9,27 734 
United Kingdom Temperance 739,861 757;799 || 380,635 384,395 9,962,872 10,337,121 
Yorkshire i 195,570 209,675 96,859 104,465 2,448,384 2,595,435 
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Enterprising life managers are certainly not dis- 
couraged by the prospect before them, which is only 
obscure in one direction—actuaries can no longer accu- 
rately estimate the rate of mortality which is likely to 
be experienced, and the amount of the claims which 
will have to be paid is also uncertain. Apart from ‘the 
officers and men of the Army and Navy whose policies 
covered war risks, a very large number of insured 
civilians are exposing their lives in the service of the 
State, and in respect of them insurance companies, 
without exception, patriotically accepted a burden 
which did not enter into the contracts originally made. 
Death claims are consequently bound to prove heavy 
during the term of the war, and for some time after- 
wards, and it is not improbable that the rate of mor- 
tality will for a time be adversely influenced in other 
ways. Reduced profits from suspended mortality may 
therefore be expected, but on the other hand additional 
profits will probably be realised on the investment side 
when all depreciation has been written off. Some miti- 
gation will also result from the extra premiums which 
are being paid in many instances. 


OrpINARY LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Life office accounts do not at any rate warrant any 
alarm with respect to the continuous solvency or pros- 
perity of high-class institutions. Most of the state- 
ments which have so far appeared are of a distinctly 
favourable character, and the obvious set-backs seem 
to have mainly occurred in connection with offices that 
had previously lost some of their popularity or had 
ceased- to be energetically managed. Some reports 
are indeed wonderfully good in view of the many diffi- 
culties which had to be faced, both premium incomes 
and assurance funds having been largely increased ; and 
the managements of a few offices were further able to 
report an extension of their new business. In proof 
of this statement, it is only necessary to compare the 
relative position of some of the companies at the end 
of each of the last two years. 

A study of Table ‘‘ A’ on the opposite page will act as 
atonic. It demonstrates most conclusively that ordinary 
life offices, except in a few cases where special influences 


industrial assurance companies secured about an 
average measure of improvement—some, of course, 
doing better than others. The subjoined Table ‘‘ B”’ 
shows that the Pearl, Prudential, and Refuge scored 
substantial advances, while the operations of the 
Britannic and Wesleyan and General were attended 
with considerable success. 
INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 

Nor was progress confined last year to the ordinary 
side of life assurance work. Industrial branches were 
generally well supported, as their accounts show— 
better, in fact, than in most years. In Table ‘‘C ’’ be- 
low, which includes the eight most important concerns 
of the kind, not a single indication of even temporary 
adversity can be seen. It is well known, of course, that 
new business was comparatively slack during the last 
five months of the year; also that mortality claims 
increased, and that more had to be paid for income- 
tax; but the abnormal demand for policies during the 
first seven months enabled these offices to add largely 
to their premiums and accumulations, and in one case, 
at least, the high-water mark of prosperity was 
attained. 

FirE INSURANCE. 

So intense was the dislocation of all business arrange- 
ments, both at home and abroad, during the first three 
months of hostilities, that even the serene atmosphere 
is which fire underwriters dwell was temporarily per- 
turbed. It was not, indeed, until the New Year was 
approached that it was generally recognised that 
nothing very terrible was likely to happen. When 
stock could be taken by the managements of the great 
international companies it was found that the aggre- 
gate premium receipts had been almost maintained, 
some offices having secured moderate increases, while 
about an equal number had to report reduced business. 
The companies of the first importance which showed 
gains were the Alliance, Commercial Union, Law 
Union and Rock, Northern, Norwich Union, Phoenix, 
Royal, Scottish Union and National, State, and York- 
shire; whereas declines occurred in the case of the 
Atlas, Caledonian, Guardian, Liverpool and London 
and Globe, London Assurance, London and Lancashire 


were at work, made greater progress in 1914 than in 


| 
Life Life Interest Interest | Life Assurance Fund 
Tas_e B. Premiums, Premiums, Earned, Earned, on December 31, 
1913. IgI4. 1913. 1914. | 1913. 1914. 
Nett. Nett. 
£ £ £ £ 

Britannic oe 244,119 252,012 62,807 64,938 | 1,509,240 1,595,499 
* London and Manchester 63,930 6,48¢ | 195,957 
Pearl... ove 561,580 590,292 129,391 142,992 || 3,500,752 3,831,907 
Pioneer (To March 31) 16,231 16,478 2,941 3,142 | 75,706 83,486 
Prudential oe 4,920,518 5,035,625 1,773,248 1,900,537 | 45,693,480 47,024,190 
Refuge ... 1,210,051 1,308,113 257,733 278,810 7,065,150 7,790,489 
Royal London ... es 39,685 37,973 6,579 7,723 | 187,502 219,358 
Wesleyan and General 211,501 226,220 36,640 41,794 | 1,%20,275 1,248,918 


some recent years when our chief trouble was industrial 
strife. Several offices in the group appear, indeed, to 
have made exceptional headway—notably, the Atlas, 
Century, Commercial Union, Equitable, Legal and 
General, London Life, Northern Royal, Scottish Provi- 
dent, Sun, and Yorkshire. 

It is equally plain that the ordinary branches of 


Fire, North British and Mercantile, Royal Exchange, 
and Sun. Among the smaller companies, such as the 
British Law, Century, Fine Art and General, General 
Accident, Fire, and Life, Legal, National Insurance Co. 
of Great Britain, Provincial, Scottish Insurance Cor- 
poration, and West of Scotland, the gains and losses 
also appear to have been about equally divided, and it is 


Wesleyan and General 


Life Life | Interest Interest Life Assurance Fund 
TABLE C. Premiums, Premiums, Earned, Earned, on December 31, 
1913. 1913. IgI4. 1913. 1914. 
Nett. Nett. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Britannic ae a 1,029,009 1,068,613 76,295 77,473 1,789,865 1,883,216 
* London and Manchester 647,823 —- 30,380 _ 916,352 _— 
Pearl os se 2,445,306 2,513,423 170,369 185,919 4,817,191 5,261,418 
Pioneer (To March 31) 73,381 76,392 846 869 21,239 22,860 
Prudential ; ace 7,874,456 8,176,202 1,434,613 1,469,994 38,901,679 40,649,318 
Refuge ose ee 2,170,549 2,215,846 98,198 105,204 2,497,703 2,717,467 
Royal London Mutual 1,285,057 1,336,434 120,094 131,838 3,460,587 3,665,839 
763,471 776,621 30,360 34,258 917,878 998,593 


* The financial year of this Company ends on March 24. 
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obvious that so far as premiums were concerned there 
was no cause for complaint. 

In the matter of interest earned on accumulated 
funds, after deduction of income-tax, the companies 
equally appear to have held their own as a body, and 
the accounts show that no contraction occurred in the 
aggregate amount held by the companies in the form 
of fire funds. Only one change appears to have been 
made in the reserve set aside for unexpired risks, and 
that one was in the right direction ; and in two or three 
instances the ‘‘ additional reserve ’’ was increased. 

That 1914 was an exceedingly unsatisfactory under- 
writing year cannot be disputed, but it is difficult to 
say to what extent the reduction of the underwriting 


profit was attributable to the war. On previous ogy, 
sions—in years when the world was at peace, and ty 
great conflagration had to be deplored—the aggr 
gate results had proved just as disappointing, and j 
was just as difficult to account for the number of firg 
which occurred. On this page the premiums, interey 
earnings, and funds at 31 December, and also th 
amounts transferred as underwriting surplus to prof 
and loss account are compared for the years 1913 an 


1914. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCES. 


In the case of insurances taken out by home em. 
ployers in order to cover their liability under the 


| Interest Interest Fire Fire 
TABLE D. Premiums, Premiums, Earned, Earned, Fund, Fund, 
1913. 1914. 1913. 1913. 
| 
Alliance... 1,347,629 1,360,874 88,875 84,784 2,116,059 2,121,357 
Atlas... 1,124,296 1,039,954 | 38,284 41,151 1,252,801 1,219,064 
British Law Fir ms 108,603 110,526 | 9,140 + 201,655 202,424 
Caledonian... 452,587 449,704 | 12,158 11,773 353,879 352,899 
Commercial Union s+ | 3,360,335 31537:279 | 3,395,708 3,578,275 
Fine Art and General... haa 82,960 89,125 || 6,064 6,678 150,684 153,150 
General Accident and Fire 160,483 161,525 104,193 120,277 
Guardian 615,680 595,315 32,632 31,648 835,300 825,250 
Law Union and Rock de wv 240,010 246,001 i 11,852 11,888 296,004 298,400 
Liverpool and London and Globe ae 3,136,588 3,098,721 | 62,674 88,976 2,254,635 2,239,488 
London Assurance... née - | 695,147 689,065 24,508 26,548 750,000 770,000 
London and Lancashire Fire... oe | 157%3,442 1,655,713 27,619 29,837 786,000 862,500 
North British and Mercantile 2,477,576 2,146,290 || 82,313 80,560 2,541,030 2,408,516 
Northern | 1,260,037 1,318,338 | 70,525 | 68,068 1,830,018 1,859,169 
Norwich Union | 1,187,670 1,212,612 1,274,380 1,284,357 
Phoenix ote 1,403,803 1,428,371 64,399 64,043 1,850,000 1,850,000 
Royal ... 4,123,721 4,124,063 | 3,300,000 3,300,000 
Royal Exchange 883,987 856,038 4,944 5,077 403,595 392,415 
Scottish Union and National 757,846 764,167 || 16,036 14,769 378,923 382,083 
State ‘ 210,051 234,175 78,061 18,039 70,017 78,058 
Sun 1,571,537 1,502,340 68,884 68,730 2,128,615 2,100,936 
Yorkshire 448,288 455,800 | 7,718 7,794 179,316 182,320 
* Interest carried direct to Profit and Loss Account. + From all sections. 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 
. Underwriting Surplus Acts information in regard to the work performed by 
TaBLe E. transferred to Profit and insurance offices in 1914 is extremely scanty. Only a 
Loss Account. ‘ > 
limited number of companies publish their annual 
returns in the form required by the Board of Trade. 
1913 | 1914 Shareholders, as a rule, have to be satisfied with 
? £ £ accounts which enter into few details, and cannot be 
Alliance ove eee des 258,829 | 256,358 
Atles 360,807 | 87,886 made use of by rivals. In a majority of instances 
Beitish Low Fire | 13,864 | 18,859 employers’ liability and accident premiums are shown 
Caledonian... —... oe iss ~ | 45,694 — 6,939 together, and some companies, including two or three 
| 160,000 of the most important, do not even keep a general 
ine an bbe io 2,373 735 > 
Guardian... 9,900 | 6,858 car, plate-glass, and such-like premiums being embraced 
Law Union and Rock... ... 35,741 | 32,183 in the one account. It is impossible, for this reason, to 
Liverpool and London and Globe 306,168 | 83,165 determine to what extent, if at all, this class of bus: 
London Assurance... = ss» +++ 45,597 | 26,648 ness was affected by the war. A few of the statements 
London and Lancashire Fire 149,646 | 68,824 f be + d h 
North British and Mercantile 193,624 9,831 or the years 1913 and 1914 can, however, be compared, 
ee as 131,571 | 27,348 and the respective results shown in each year go far to 
Norwich Union 42,419 | 52,087 confirm the opinion that home employers’ liability bust 
ana — | a ness remained active up to the end of December last. 
04 252,752 ” 
Royal Exchange ... ot eae eee 58,806 | 28,501 Judging from the table “‘F”’ on page vi., there does ad 
Scottish Union and National... us 77,634 | 28,192 appear to have been any dearth of transactions in this 
State ine Ge Be sa ae 12,787 | — 7,942 department; indeed, most of the offices named made 
It is also possible to conjecture that employers 


NOTEs, 

Commercial Union, 1913.—Additional reserve increased by 
£85,105 out of profits. 

General Accident, 1914.—Reserve for unexpired risks raised 
from 39°49 to 40°92 per cent. of net premiums. 

Guardian, 1913.—£10,000 added out of profits to gener: 
reserve fund ; also £35,000 to investment reserve. 1914.—£28,935 
written off for depreciation; investment reduced by £13,000; 
reserve for unexpired risks lowered from 44°71 to 44°51 per cent. 
of net premiums. 

London Assurance, 1913.—£42,997 added out of profits to 
additional reserve. 1914.—£23,041 similarly added to same 
reserve. 

London and Lancashire Fire, 1913.—£100,000 of profits carried 
to additional reserve. 1914.—{£100,000 of profits added to same 


reserve. 
Norwich Union, 1913.—Additional reserve increased by £46,029 
out of profits. 
Royal, 1913.—Additional reserve reduced by £6,36s. 


liability business outside of the United Kingdom was 
in an exceptionally brisk condition in 1914, especially 
during the closing months of the year. Much territory, 
both in Belgium and France and in enemy countries, 
was practically closed to operations after the first few 
days of hostilities, but several important companies 
were nevertheless able to report largely increased 
premium receipts on general insurance account. In 
these accounts all premiums in respect of miscellaneous 
insurances are included, but the great bulk of the 
money received is connected with workmen’s coft- 
pensation business in the United States, Canada, 
Australasia, South Africa, and South America. If, 
therefore, the premiums are found to have expanded, 
the inevitable presumption is that employers of labour 
were specially busy. The Employers’ Liability Assur 
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INVESTMENT 


FOR YOUR SURPLUS 
Earnings during the WAR 


PRUDENTIAL 


Assurance Company 


issues a 
WAR WORKERS’ OPTION POLICY 


with the following special features. 


1. Payments, limited to one or two years, in 
optional amounts at optional times. 


2. Automatic conversion from Whole Life to 
Endowment Assurance at assured’s option. 


3. Minimum sum assured £25 with partici- 
pation in Ordinary Branch Profits. 


4. No Medical Examination. 


Write for Special Prospectus to Chief Office, 
Holborn Bars, London. 


Funds : £90,000,000 Claims Paid: £118,000,000 
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ance Company, Ltd., may be taken as an illustra- 
tion in point. This well-known company transacts fire, 
accident, employers’ liability, and general insurances, 
and in 1913 its premiums from all sources amounted 
to £1,734,967—namely, £70,921 from fire premiums, 
4132,866 from accident premiums, £121,360 from 
employers’ liability premiums, and 41,409,820 on 
general account. Last year there was an increase of 
197,210, and although no details have so far been 
published, it is fairly safe to surmise that no inconsider- 
able part of the gain was obtained in North America. 
The Royal Insurance Company may also be cited in 
proof of what has just been stated. Last year this 
great company increased its general premiums from 
£805,049 to 4,924,071; and other companies reporting 
more or less notable advances were the Liverpool and 
London and Globe from £717,379 to £853,615, and 
the Commercial Union (including the Union and 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee) from £1,719,994 to 


activities of the offices—so far as they have been agg 
—appears to have been mainly directed towards 
promotion of the sale of children’s endowments ; 
various forms. War forced upon the mind of my 
persons the advisability of being assured quite e 
in life, and a very substantial business has ip 
aggregate been transacted. 

A fresh development, due to the war, can nov } 
reported, and it will probably result in the issue of 
very large number of extremely useful policies, 
present skilled workmen in many industries are yy 
only in great demand, but they are being paid hig 
wages and are working overtime. As a consequeng 
their earnings have greatly increased, and for soq 
time, at all events, they will have money to inyeg 
Their difficulty, of course, is to find suitable and sq 
channels for the investment of the money they are ahh 
to save, and even the most experienced financier woyj 
at the moment be puzzled to say what should be recom, 


41,764,580. In this section of insurance enterprise | mended. It is in cases of this kind that actuaries ang 
Reserved for 
TABLE F. Nett Premiums, Unexpired Risks, Additional Reserve, 
| 1913 . 1914 | 1913 1914 1913 1914 
| | % % 
Alliance... | 126,721 | 126,916 || 40 40 
Atlas ... | 25,159 | 26,659 40 40 12,159 12,159 
British Law Fire | 11,814 12,782 40 40 10,000 
Century oe see ose | 21,612 22,190 40 40 10,000 10,000 
Commercial Unio! 711,932 | 718,651 40 40 None None 
Fine Art and General... | 60,965 | 55,129 | 40 40 20,000 25,000 
Law Union... 34,315 | 35,903 | 40 40 None None 
Liverpool and London and Globe 122,893 | 128,794 40 40 24,579 25,759 
Local Government Mutual vee | 14,528 | 24,120 | 40 40 7,000 10,000 
Motor Union ... xa ve | 1,167 3,615 | 40 40 None Nets 
Northern -| $4,024 | 70,089 | 50 50 5,000 5,000 
Phoenix | 19,463 | 25,528 | 40 40 6,589 6,589 
Railway Passengers | 129,929 | 130,571 | 40 40 2,000 5,000 
Royal... | 215,426 | 223,806 | 40 40 96,276 93,347 
Scottish Insurance Corporation 37,882 | 41,576 | 40 40 1,000 1,000 
| 19,023 | 19,399 | 334 334 None None 
Sun... | 97,849 | 98,774 | 40 40 65,000 65,000 
Yorkshire . | 103,426 | 106,174 40 40 18,963 25,044 
the war, by stimulating activity in many industries, | life assurance can come to the rescue. What may be 


appears indeed to have had rather a beneficial effect on 
the business of the companies up to 31 December last. 
Although operations were greatly curtailed, if not 
entirely stopped, in some districts, the accounts indi- 


cate that compensating advantages were obtained else- — 
where; and when the ‘‘ Blue-Book ’’, Part B, is issued | 


later in the year it will almost certainly be discovered 
that the companies, notwithstanding the stupendous 
difficulties that had to be faced for a time, contrived 
as a collective body to hold their own—far better 
indeed than was expected when Great Britain’s decision 
to draw the sword was suddenly announced. It is not 
improbable, moreover, that aggregate results in the 
way of profits will also be proved to have been fairly 
satisfactory; several companies, at any rate, found 
their employers’ liability transactions more profitable in 
1914 than they were in either of the two or three pre- 
ceding years. 


POLICIES FOR WAR TIMES. 


gene the days when all calculations were upset by 
the sudden outbreak of hostilities the actuarial 
mill has seldom been at work, but it has not altogether 
been silent. Immediately on the declaration of war the 
actuaries of several well-known offices devised policies 
adapted to the requirements of officers or men joining 
His Majesty’s naval or military forces either for home 
or foreign service. These contracts—for the most 


part extremely liberal in their conditions, and issued 
at moderate prices—sold very freely for a time, but the 
experience gained during the first few months with 
respect to the probable rate of mortality at the front 
was of such an unexpected character as to compel the 
Subsequently the 


withdrawal of some of the offers. 


difficult or impracticable in one way may be made easy 
enough in another way by combining investment with 
life assurance. The difficulty of the ‘‘ war worker”, 
who is making money fast to-day but does not know 
how long his good fortune may last, can thus be maée 
to disappear. 

One life office, the Prudential, has tackled this 
admittedly perplexing problem in a most ingenious 
manner. It will now grant through its ordinay 
branch a whole-life policy for £25, or any multipk 
thereof. This has to be purchased either by a singt 
payment down or by instalments at any time during 
the first year. In the latter case one-quarter of the fil 
single premium must be paid before the policy becoms 
effective, but in the event of death during this brid 
period all instalments which have been paid att 
returned, and subsequently, should death occur during 
the first year, any balance due to the company & 
merely deducted from the sum assured. These slight 
reservations enable the company to dispense with 
medical examinations in almost all cases, and when the 


_ whole-life premium has been paid in full the policy 


participates in the full ordinary branch bonuses. 

It can then, moreover, be converted into an endow 
ment assurance, payable at the end of 30, 25, 20, If 
or 10 years, by payment of a further endowmetl 
premium, which can equally be paid in one sum withil 
two years from the date of the policy, or by insta 
ments, the last of which must be paid within the said 
two years. Great flexibility is thus secured, and tit 
policy-holder is not even asked to select any particulat 
term at the outset. Directly the whole-life premium 
has been paid he can continue to invest savings i 
convenient amounts, and the term will be fixed i 
accordance with the total sum invested during the 
year allowed for payment of the endowment premium. 
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“the advantage of low xon-participating Premiums, without” 
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onal AGE. It is a Centenarian in its own right, and, by its absorption of the Amicable Society, THE OLDEST 
a sing LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 

» during MAGNITUDE, —Its Annual Volume of new business is very much larger than that of any other British 
the ful Life Office not transacting Industrial Business. In 1914, notwithstanding war conditions, £ 2,8 57,193 was 
becom completed in the United Kingdom, as against £ 2,794,738 in 1913, and £1,786, 331 in the Colonies and abroad. 
us bri RESERVE STRENGTH,-—Its Valuations are made on a Reserve Basis of 24 per cent.—a rate 
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eal PROFIT YIELD.—Notwithstanding the severity of the Reserve Basis, and a drastic revision of assets, 
slight involving a writing down of funds to the extent of £264,022, the 1911 Valuation showed a profit of 
an 4727,153, and the handsome scale of Bonuses of 1906 was maintained. 


ALERTNESS. -—Its Special Tables are designed to meet all the needs of the Twentieth Century, and 


have done much to popularise Insurance. 


ECONOMY .—The ratio of expenditure to premium income, always low having regard to the volume of 


new business, in 1914 was 1 per cent.—lower even than in 1913. 
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THE ALLIANCE, 


\ the last meeting of the shareholders of the Alliance 
Assurance Company will long remain memorable in 
the annals of this most successful undertaking. Colonel 
Francis A. Lucas, who presided, had not only to explain 
the effects caused by war on the business of the company, 
but also to refer to the great loss it had sustained through 
the death of Lord Rothschild, who had so long been iden- 
tified with its interests, and to whose experience and help 
its present prosperity was so largely due. From a business 
point of view the statement made by the new chairman 
was perfectly satisfactory. Notwithstanding the war, the 
company had held its own well, had made progress in 
some directions, could pay the same dividend as for 1913, 
and carry forward a substantially enlarged balance. Of 
course, these were not the words used by Colonel Lucas, 
but they crystallise his remarks. Despite the many diffi- 
culties which had to be contended with, the Alliance re- 
mained thoroughly prosperous last year, losing ground in 
some directions, but making progress elsewhere. 

In the life department new business naturally fell off 
after war had been declared, but a fairly good return was 
made for the year, and the total premium income, at 
41,173,135, showed further expansion, and the combined 
life and annuity fund marked an advance from £17,974,663 
to £18,254,118. As 1914 was the first year of a new quin- 
quennium, it is evident that the results obtained were almost 
as good as any which could have been expected when the 
period began. Increased business in annuities and capital 
redemption assurances was also secured, and in the case of 
the last mentioned the fund augmented by more than 
eighty thousand pounds. 

The profit and loss account shows how generally pros- 
perous were the operations of the fire office. When the 
year commenced a net balance of 4951,903 was brought 
forward, and this had increased to 41,025,816 on 31 Decem- 
ber. Interest, etc., not carried to other accounts, pro- 
duced £561,858 (against £61,791 in 1913); fire underwriting 
£256,358 (against £258,829); and marine underwriting 
£99,466 (agdinst £26,225); while the amounts received 
as net interest on the fire and marine insurance funds were 
£34,784 and £20,544, and compared with £88,875 and 
£19,032 in 1913, when income-tax had to be paid at lower 
rates. These comparisons indicate that the difference in 
the degree of prosperity enjoyed in 1913—a year of peace 
—and 1914—a year of war and financial confusion—was 
not very defined, and it is probably the fact that the 
Alliance, owing to its splendid connections, suffered much 
less than most of its leading competitors from the great 
catastrophe of war. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 
oo days will probably elapse before the always interest- 

ing reports made by the directors and actuary of the 
gigantic Australian Mutual Provident Society can be studied 
here. The brief particulars cabled from the head office at 
Sydney sufficiently indicate that the prosperity of the busi- 
ness was fully maintained last year, in spite of the adverse 
conditions which prevailed after war had broken out. In 
the ordinary department 23,228 policies, for a net amount of 
£:6,563,369, appear to have been issued. These totals show 
some contraction compared with those reported for the year 
1913, but the difference disclosed is not important, being 
represented by a falling off of 1,100 in the number of poli- 
cies, and of about £430,000 in sums assured. It is equally 
evident that the gain in resources was not less than usual. 
On 31 December 1913 the total funds, including those held 
by the-industrial department, stood at 431,627,890, while 
an amount of £:33,290,974 is now reported. Just 41,663,084 
must therefore have been accumulated in one way or other, 
and reference to previous reports shows that the sum in 
question has only once or twice been exceeded. In two 
respects, indeed, the administration of the ‘'A.M.P.” 
Society was evidently rather more successful than usual, as 
the rate of interest realised on the mean funds rose to 
£4 12s. od. per cent., and the cost of management was 
reduced to 13°47 per cent. of the premium receipts. These 
favourable ratios, coupled with the certainty that important 
mortality profits were obtained, explain why the annual 
surplus showed such a large increase. Exactly what its 
amount on 31 December last was is not yet known, but 
whatever the figure was it was sufficient to permit of 
£100,000 being placed to reserves and £1,026,138 being 
divided among the participating policy-holders, whose rever- 
sionary bonuses will total about £1,800,000. A year ago 
the sum divided among them was £975,881, or about 
£50,000 less. This famous mutual society now has over 
300,000 policies in force, assuring a net amount of over 
£84,000,000, and its total revenue approximated to 


#4,500,000 last year, £4,465,137 being the exact figures. 


THE BRITANNIC, LTD. 

almost perfect organisations, our gry 

ordinary-industrial life assurance companies held the 
own uncommonly well in 1914—far better than was genergi 
expected. In various ways their interests were most 4 
versely affected by the war, but they nevertheless continy 
to make satisfactory progress, and up to 31 December [ag 
the net result had been an all-round decrease of 4s. per cen 
in the rate of bonus declared. This reduction seems to hay 
been mainly due to two causes—first, the necessity ty 
strengthen investment reserve funds; and, secondly, to maly 
provision for the probable effects of the Courts (Emergeng 
Powers) Act, 1914, which prevents industrial policies beiy 
lapsed until peace is restored. Naturally the patriotism & 
played by thece companies in connection with policg 
granted to persons joining His Majesty’s Forces added om, 
siderably to the claims they were called upon to meet, anj 
they also suffered severely from the absence of so may 
members of their indoor and outdoor staffs who volunteer 
for service. 

Hit on all sides, their accounts for 1914 are quite wonde, 
ful. The ‘‘ Britannic,”’ for example, increased its premiyy 
income by £47,497, to £1,326,929, and its gross incon 
from all sources by £57,944, to £1,483,634. Of the increay 
in the total premiums £7,893 was obtained by the ordinay 
branch and £539,604 by the industrial branch, whereas ij 
the previous year advances of only £6,726 and £521,067 had 
been secured. As the business in both sections must hay 
fallen off to a considerable extent after war had broken ou, 
it is evident that the transactions of the first seven month 
of the year must have been of an extremely satisfactory 
character. What is, however, most remarkable is th 
growth of the funds under such abnormal circumstance, 
In the ordinary branch the life assurance fund increase 
from £ 1,484,695 to £ 1,595,499, and in the sister brand 
from £ 1,789,865 to £1,883,216, after respective sums d 
£15,000 and £35,000 had been transferred to the investment 
reserve fund. 

Including paid-up share capital, this Company now pr 
tects its policy-holders by funds amounting to £3,793,54, 
of which £170,000 is held for investment reserve purposes. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS. 
OUNDED in 1904, and developed with exceptiond 
enterprise, the British Dominions General Insurane 
Company has already become a most important City insti 
tution, and its premium income, which is derived from 
marine, fire, employers’ liability, and general insurances, is 
now very considerable. Last year the marine premiums 
(net) produced £404,110, against £334,601 in 191} 
£328,086 in 1912, and £325,432 in 1911; while the remain. 
ing premiums, which only slightly exceeded £10,000 in 
1g11, brought in £206,033, giving a total premium income 
of over £610,000 for the twelve months. Funds have als 
been accumulated at a fairly rapid rate, especially in th 
marine department, which had £281,739 in hand on j 
December last. In the case of the fire and general bus: 
ness the reserves accumulated should also prove amph 
sufficient for the protection of the policyholders, as tlt 
amount carried forward on that date was £87,306, ani 
was equivalent to 42°38 per cent. of the net premiums 
received within the year. Expenses in both branches ca 
also at once be seen to be moderate, and the investment 
—set out in full detail in the report—are clearly mo 
productive, £18,907 having been received last year on oe 

account and £2,982 on the other account. 

The balance sheet shows that the assets of all sorts 
amounted to £872,112 at the end of last year, and of this 
aggregate sum £345,002 was represented by paid-up shart 
capital (part of £600,000 subscribed); £100,000 by the 
reserve fund, to which £70,000 was added in 1914; 


the reserve for fire and general claims admitted or int 
mated. In the matter of reserves the British Dominions 
is, therefore, already in as strong a position as most com 
panies with which it directly competes, and the only sug 
gestion that can be offered is that an effort should be mate 
to reduce the sums which are owing to the company ® 
respect of agents’ balances and marine premiums. In 
case of an office transacting marine insurance business 
an important scale these two items are certain to be coh 
siderable, but it is also wise to remember that they produtt 
nothing in the way of earned interest. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE. 

H’*? the world’s peace not been broken last year it! 

probable that the gradual contraction of the life 

premium income of the British Equitable Assurance Cott 
| pany, Ltd., would have come to an end, as successive tot 


£42,000 by the investment reserve fund, and £31,919 YE 
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of £114,043, £113,177, and £111,491 had previously been 
reported, and the new business of 1912-13 and 1913-14 had 
proved comparatively large. It has since been announced 
that good progress in this important direction was made 
during the first six months of the company’s financial year, 
which closed on 31 January 1915, both gross and net trans- 
actions showing an increase. Subsequently, however, busi- 
ness fell off, and the final return, which amounted to 327 
policies for £162,532 net, was insufficient to maintain the 
premium income. Another slight contraction has therefore 
unfortunately to be recorded, but it appears to have been 
mainly due to the maturing of an unusual number of endow- 
ment assurances, the amount paid in respect of them being 
£;80,838, against £34,793, 450,564 and £48,924 in the 
three preceding years. These payments, it may be mentioned, 
in no way affect the prosperity of a life office. Mortality 
claims, however, do so, and those which had to be provided 
for by the company last year, although increased by £5,746 
on account of war claims, represented only go per cent. of 
the tabular expectation. 

That the British Equitable is in sound condition through- 
out was sufficiently proved by the valuation made by Mr. 
Basil May, F.I.A., as on 31 January 1914. A gross surplus 
of £165,670, including £10,684 brought forward, was then 
disclosed before certain transfers to reserve funds had 
been made. In the valuation the future earning power of the 
funds was assumed to be 3 per cent., whereas the rate 
actually earned, before deduction of income tax, had only 
just fallen short of 4} per cent. throughout the quinquennium. 
The profit from this source had therefore been ample, and it 
is equally evident that profits resulted from suspended mor- 
tality. In one respect, indeed, the company is most favour- 
ably placed, over £1,000,000 having been invested in free- 
hold ground rents, and about £130,000 in leasehold ground 
rents. These investments are not likely to depreciate to any 
appreciable extent, and it is probable that when the next 
investigation takes place only small sums, or none at all, will 
need to be written off. 


CANADA LIFE. 

Fei went remarkable quinquennium was ended by the 

Canada Life Assurance Company on 31 December. 
On that day the assurance and annuity fund amounted to 
£#10,947,109, having increased from £7,890,420 during the 
five years. Of the former sum £1,672,045 was shown by 
the valuation to be the total surplus, £244,087 having been 
brought forward from 1909 and £)1,427,958 having been 
earned during the term. Deducting £357,184 distributed 
during the quinquennium and £41,096 appropriated to 
create a contingent fund, a net surplus of 41,273,765 was 
available, of which £374,481 has been divided and 
£899,284 carried forward as undivided surplus. This hand- 
some sum, which would obviously have been £940,380 
but for the war, is held partly on account of deferred bonus 
policies, but the bulk belongs to the quinquennial bonus 
policyholders, who have clearly no cause for any ccncern, 
seeing sufficient is in hand to safeguard the business 
against any conceivable losses arising from the war, how- 
ever long it may last. 

At first sight £374,481 seems a rather small sum to 
divide out of such a huge surplus, but it enabled the direc- 
tors to declare really satisfactory bonuses, policies issued 
prior to 1900 at low premiums receiving at the uniform rate 
of £1 10s. per cent. per annum on sums assured, being 5s. 
per cent. more than was declared at the end of 1909; 
while later policies, to which the ‘ contribution ” method 
is applied, were again allotted bonus at rates varying 
with the age, plan of assurance, and duration of the 
policy. Under this system—once popular here—the quin- 
quennial bonuses rapidly increase, and are extremely large 
for whole-life policies taken out at entrance age forty-five or 
upwards. Those just declared by the company for the 
second quinquennium apparently ranged from £1 11s. 5d. 
at age twenty-one to £3 gs. 8d. at age sixty-five as rever- 
sions, and from 11s. to £2 15s. 8d. as cash payments. 
Such rates are unusually liberal in the case of policies of 
comparatively short durations, and they will certainly induce 
all weak-kneed policyholders to continue the payment of 
premiums. 

What may happen in the future is impossible to say, 
as the economic results of the present war in Europe 
may not be realised for several years. The condi- 
tion of the Canada Life to-day is, however, so satis- 
factory as to justify the belief that some day its bonuses 
may be more liberal than those paid by any other life 
office. On business completed since 1 January 1900 there 
is a margin of unvalued interest equal to 2? per cent., and 
the older assurances, which are still valued at 3} per cent., 
are gradually being liquidated. Ultimately, of course, the 
whole of the business will be valued at 3 per cent., and 


then the unvalued interest—i.e., the difference between the 
rate realised and the rate assumed—will by itself provide 
the policyholders with bonuses equal to those paid by 
maay old cffices. In the case of the Canada Life, more. 
over, the mortality profits are also invariably large, only 
60 per cent. of the amount provided for death claims having, 
since the inception of the company, actually been required, 


THE GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE. 


ONVERTIBLE term assurances have always enjoyed 
C considerable popularity, more particularly for business 
purposes, because a substantial sum payable at death can be 
assured by payment of a modest premium, and when the im. 
mediate purpose of the assurance has been secured the policy 
can be converted into a whole-life or endowment assurance 
without further medical examination. It is, however, ques. 
tionable whether these cheap contracts ever deserved so much 
attention as they do to-day, when war has forced upon mos 
persons the knowledge that neither investments nor the 
return they nominally yield can be relied upon in times of 
great emergency. Incomes derived from investments may not 
as yet have been seriously curtailed, but capital values hay 
visibly contracted to an enormous extent, and the early 
deaths of present owners would unfortunately imperil 
many estates. Values, no doubt, will ultimately recover, 
but when cannot be foretold—possibly not until fifteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five years hence. An inexpensive policy 
taken out with a wealthy life office will, however, meet the 
difficulty by providing a cash sum should death occur before 
the longed-for recovery takes place, and its possession may 
also prevent securities having to be sacrificed at inadequate 
prices. The convertible term assurances, without profits, 
issued by the Gresham Life Assurance Society show at what 
a moderate cost protection can be obtained. These con. 
tracts can be taken out for a term of either 15, 20, 25, or 
30 years, and the option to convert can be exercised at any 
time prior to the last five years. For an assurance of £50 
the premium charged at a few representative ages is as 
under :— 


Age 15 20 25 30 
next years. years years years 
Birthday. £5. 458. d d d 
21 5 7 6 a ee 5 16 8 6 2 6 
25 5 15 0 6 00 6 6 8 6 14 7 
30 6 8 4 616 3 7 10 
35 7 6 8 718 4 8 12 11 g 10 0 

40 813 4 gir 8 10 13 4 — 

45 10 16 3 

50 14 2 6 


The annual cost on capital is not, as will be seen, at all 
considerable, as in the case of an estate valued at 4.10,000 
before the war there would probably be no necessiiy to 
assure for a larger sum than from £1,000 to £2,000. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE, 


fgets of the offices which made Liverpool famous in 
every part of the inhabited globe, the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company is to-day the second 
most important institution of its kind in the United Kingdom, 
and one of the very soundest. From all sources the princely 
income of 45,327,732 was obtained last year after re-as 
surances and income tax had been deducted; while the 
balance-sheet made up on 31 December 1914 showed assets 
amounting to £14,146,852, of which £265,525 and £56,350 
belonged to the shareholders ; £1,256,495 was represented by 
debenture stocks, and £834,953 was earmarked for various 
current liabilities. The remainder of the funds, with the ex- 
ception of comparatively small sums which have been trans 
ferred to the staff pension fund or are in suspense, were 
available for the protection of policy-holders, who are more 
than amply secured. In the life office the accumulations 
amounted to £4,048,244, and represented rather more than 
£14 for each £1 of the premium income—an unusually high 
proportion in the case of an office that is still thoroughly 
progressive. Moreover, the accounts show that the rate of 
interest actually earned on the life fund is liberal, and greatly 
exceeds the rates assumed for valuation purposes—namely, 
22 per cent. for assurances and 3 per cent. for annuities. 
Since 1875, when the participating class was opened, the 
bonus, which is distributed in the form of reversionary addi- 
tions to sums assured, has remained unchanged at 35s. pe 
cent. per annum, a fact which testifies to the constant 
sufficiency of the investigation. 

On its casualty side the company is equally strong. 
Throughout the whole of the business two-fifths of the year’s 
premiums are regularly reserved for unexpired risks, and the 
principal departments have been strengthened by additional 
reserve funds, £ 1,000,000 having been so placed to the fire 
account, £256,240 to the marine account, £17,042 to the 
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Assurance Company Limited. 


Head Offices: 19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


— 


— 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
£94,000,000 


TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED 
£ 16,000,000 


-QUESTABLISHED (782109 


Chairman ; Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.1L 


FIRE - LIFE - ACCIDENT - MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Burglary, Trustee and Executor, &c. 


Annuities granted on Favourable Terms. 


General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 


British Equitable 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £1,650,062 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - £34,500 


LIFE FIRE ACCIDENT = EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
BURGLARY AND THIRD PARTY 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed Con- 
tracts securing a bonus of £2 per cent. 


to The Manager : 
1,2 & 3, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, EC. 
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personal accident account, £25,759 to the employers’ lia- 
bility account, and £150,000 to the miscellaneous insurance 
account. In the case of the personal accident, employers’ 
liability, and miscellaneous insurances most liberal estimates 
are also made for the liability in respect of outstanding 
claims, and the strong position thus secured is buttressed by 
a general reserve fund of one million pounds, and by 
4755,000 held as an investment fluctuation fund. 


LONDON ASSURANCE. 


one most persons the time-honoured London Assurance, 

which was constituted by an Act of Parliament passed in 
the sixth year of the reign of King George the First, is known 
in connection with fire and marine underwriting, which has 
long been transacted on a scale of much importance, the 
premiums derived from these two sources having amounted 
to £689,065 and £465,107 respectively last year. The life 
assurance business is, however, also of very considerable 
consequence, having in recent years been developed to a most 
noticeable extent through the issue of up-to-date and liberal 
policies, and also because policy-holders with participation 
in profits are now allowed to divide 90 per cent. of the 
divisible surplus. This last concession, which took effect as 
from 1 January 1911, has added immensely to the popularity 
of the office—especially as the enlarged share of the profits 
now allowed policy-holders includes the profits from non-p:tr- 
ticipating assurances and annuities. Only a few years ago the 
new business of the life department was distinotly small, and 
the premium income was not imposing, Neither of these 
statements would be even nearly true to-day. In 1913 the 
sums assured under 648 policies amounted to £550,124, after 
re-assurances had been deducted, and the new premiums, 
single and annual, exceeded twenty thousand pounds. Owing 
to the war the results obtained last year were not quite so 
satisfactory, but the report shows that 528 policies were com- 
pleted for a net amount of £494,238, producing £16,404 in 
the way of renewal premium income, and enabling the total 
premium income to mark a further advance from £206,569 
to £210,235. 

One characteristic feature of the Corporation’s business 1s 
the large average amount shown per policy. Many policies 
are issued for sums running into several thousand pounds, 
and this, unfortunately, necessitates heavy re-assurances at 
present. Another feature is the strength of the valuation, 
which is made by most approved mortality tables with only 
2% per cent. interest, whereas the actual rate earned exceeds 
4 per cent., after deducting income tax. Liberal bonuses 
are consequently paid, and on the last occasion the allot- 
ments represented a cash return equal to about 5s. 6d. per £ 
paid by the participating policy-holders. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE. 
WING to business being transacted to an important 
extent in Canada, South Africa, Egypt, and India, 
the expenditure of the London and Lancashire Life and 
General Assurance Association, Ltd., has been greater than 
has been found necessary in the case of offices restricting 
their operations to the United Kingdom, but several com- 
pensating advantages have been obtained, and the pre- 
mium receipts, funds, and interest earnings have rapidly 
increased. Including the transactions of the Scottish 
Metropolitan Assurance Company, which was taken over 
some time ago, the life premium income is in the vicinity 
of £400,000, and nearly ten times that amount is pos- 
sessed in the form of accumulated life assurance and 
annuity funds. On these funds, which increased from 
43,807,136 to £3,903,688 during 1914, the satisfactory 
average rate of £4 4s. gd. per cent. was realised before 
deduction of income-tax, while the net rate earned was 
43 17s. 8d. per cent.—a comparatively low rate, which 
seems to have been due to two causes: first, the increase 
in the rate of income-tax; and, secondly, because all com- 
panies and individuals are now required to pay the duty 
on interest earned on funds deposited abroad. This new 
liability appears to have affected the London and Lanca- 
shire Life to a very appreciable extent, income-tax costing 
the policy-holders £13,056, compared with £:6,431 in 1913, 
and only £6,153 in 1912, when the last quinquennium 
ended. 

In its minor departments the Association now transacts 
business on a thoroughly comprehensive scale, and its 
policies are evidently becoming most popular. Two years 
ago the report showed that the fire premiums had 
amounted to £18,711, but there was an increase to 

22,887 in 1913, and to £47,568 last year. The accounts 
show, moreover, that the accident, employers’ liability, 
and miscellaneous premiums are also steadily increasing, 


and that the business is becoming more remunerative. | 


Quite a substantial premium income is already 
derived from the four sections, and in two cases out of the 
four useful profits were made in each of the last two years, 
These departments, indeed, give promise of shortly de. 
veloping into sources of considerable strength. They haye 
undoubtedly been well managed throughout, and they 
have been established at a very moderate cost, in view of 
their present importance and possibilities in the future. 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER. 


S the latest accounts of the London and Manchester 
Industrial Assurance Company were made up as on 
24 March last it is evident that during nearly two-thirds of 
the financial year its business must have been subjected to 
the strain imposed by war conditions. In view of this faci 
the return made by the agents can be regarded as remarkably 
good. In the ordinary branch 5,889 policies, amounting to 
£275,525, were issued, against 8,358 for £397,825 in 
1913-14, While the single and renewal premiums obtained 
were £1,790 and £13,370 respectively, against £)269 and 
£20,018 respectively in the earlier year. The contraction 
shown is much less than might have been expected under the 
circumstances, and the total premium income of the branch 
rose from £63,930 to £71,445, the amount of the funds 
from £195,197 to £251,559, and the revenue from invest. 
ments from £56,489 to £8,199, although more had neces. 
sarily to be paid for income tax. In the industrial branch 
the year’s results were similarly satisfactory, 353,833 poli- 
cies for £3,378,329 being issued, against 399,415 for 
£35734,649 in 1913-14. No very important decrease in the 
volume of new assurances therefore occurred, and the pre. 
mium income advanced from £647,823 to £663,528, almost 
the usual measure of progress being thus secured. More. 
over, the net receipts from interest on investments rose from 
£30,380 to £31,854, and in both branches alike the expense 
ratio was lowered. More claims, however, had to be met, 
and the gain in funds was slightly less than in the previous 
year, the longed-for ‘‘ million ’’ not being quite attained, be- 
cause a sum of £9,474 was transferred to the investment 
reserve fund. Taking the business in its entirety, the pre. 
miums increased by £23,220, to £734,793, and the funds by 
£140,274, to £1,303,909. In the last-mentioned amount 
the investments reserve fund of £35,000 is included. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
MINIMUM RATES 


A 
PLAN of ASSURANCE 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
for PRESENT TIMES 


For particulars address 


The Gresham Life Assurance 
Society, Limited 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C. 
Founded 1848. Funds - £10,500,000 


The Gresham Fire and Accident 
Insurance Society, Ltd. 


Transacts all classes of Fire 
and Accident Business. 


Chief Office : ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE AND GENERAL 


ns ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 
Head Office—66 and 67, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


PREMIUM INCOME (1914) - £543,051 
TOTAL FUNDS AND ASSETS EXCEED > - -« £4,250,000 


“LIFE ASSURANCE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


LOW RATES. SIMPLE CONDITIONS. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 
The “SUPREME” The “ DESIRABLE” 
Accident and All-Illness Policy. Policy for Motorists. 
In addition to providing large Capital Sums for Full Indemnity against Loss or Damage to Car by 
Death, compensates up to 104 weeks for all Accident, Fire, or Theft. Unlimited Indemnity 
Accidents, and up to 52 weeks for all Illnesses. against Claims by Public, including Passengers. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION. £1,000 in event of Fatal Injury to Owner. 


The following Classes of Business transacted— 


LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. 


Burglary. Workmen’s Compensation. Domestic Servants. Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Motor Car. Fidelity Guarantee. Plate Glass. Boilers. Gas and Steam Engines. 
Lifts, etc. Loss of Profits. Executor and Trustee. 


PROSPECTUSES and EVERY INFORMATION WM, A.NEAS MACKAY, 
MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. General Manager. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 
For FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, CAPITAL and LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION, BURGLARY and PLATE GLASS Assurances. 


Head Office:—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 
West End Office :—22, PALL MALL, S.W. 


Governor—COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esq. 


Sub-Governor—ROBERT HENRY BENSON, Esa. Deputy-Governor—CHARLES S. S. GUTHRIE, Esa. 
Direetors— 
CHARLES G. Esq, GERARD POWYS Esq. Esq. 
HENRY BATESO Hon. GERALD H. B. G ELWYN R = Esq. 
OTTO AUGUST BENECKE, Esa. HENRY GOSCHEN, TOHN M. RYRIE, Esq. 
WILLIAM THOMAS BRAND, RONALD OLAF HAMBRO, Esq, Rear-Adml. HECTOR B. 
RUDOLPH ERNST BRANDT, ROBERT E. HENDERSON. Esa. TALLENTS, Esa. 
ALGERNON CURTIS W. LAMPSON, Esa. Y M. THESIGER: 
ALFRED C, COLE, Esa. FREDERIC LUBBOCK, Esq. VINCENT =e. VICKERS, Esa. 
RONALD MALCOLM, Esa. 
Seoretary—C. A. DENTON, Esa. Underwriter—E. F. NICHOLLS, Esa. 
Manager of the Fire, Life and Accident Departments—J AMES CLUNES, Esq. Actuary—A. G. HEMMING, Esa. 


The Corporation has granted Fire, Life and Marine Assurances for nearly Two Hundred Years, and 
now also undertakes Capital and Leasehold Redemption, Burglary, Plate Glass and Accident Business, 
including Liability to Employers in respect of Domestic Servants, Shop and Warehouse Assistants, under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906. 


INCOME, 1914. FUNDS, 3lst December, 1914. 
Life Premiums... Shareholders’ Capital paid up ... £448,275 0 0 
Fire Premiums... 689,064 12 10 General Reserve Fund ... ... 450,000 0 0 
Marine Premiums ... ope 465,106 18 1 Life Assurance Fund 
Accident Premiums Ee, Pen ops 16,379 7 6 Capital and popes ld Redemption one 10,245 18 2 
Interest peak i ive i eee 202,009 8 10 Fire Fund ... 770,000 0 O 
Other Receipts... ate 11,205 1 3 Marine Fund ose one 450,000 0 
Accident Fund os «oe ove 25,000 0 
£1,594,000 16 2 Profit and Loss _... eee 167,757 1 11 
Investments Depreciation Funds ot 252,000 
Provision for accrued liabilities . ove 198,942 12 2 
Prospectuses and copies of the Accounts can be had on £5,495,401 1 6 
application. 
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LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 

dispensing with the services of agents, and 

thus saving their members the large sums usually paid 
as commission, are commonly supposed to have no chance of 
securing a fair share of the assurances effected each year in 
this country. That may have been the case some time ago, 
but it is clearly not so to-day. The London Life Association 
employs no agents, pays commission to nobody, and its total 
expenditure only amounted to £/18,569 in 1914. Nevertheless 
the report of the directors shows that 438 life policies, 
umounting to £814,958, were completed during the twelve 
months; also 36 policies for £588,178 granting endowments 
certain. This net business is clearly very considerable, and 
the same remark would apply to the amount of the new 
premiums—namely, £9,148 single and £37,323 annual. 
Comparatively few commission-paying offices exceed these 
totals as a result of an average year’s work, and the greater 
number fail to attain £500,000 in the way of new sums 
assured. The reasonable inference to be deduced from such 
facts is that the educated assuring public is now able in some 
measure to differentiate between the offers made to it on 
all sides, does read insurance literature, and forms its own 
opinions. Recent experience, at any rate, indicates that con- 
servatively conducted life offices, whether they employ agents 
or not, are being more freely supported, while others which 
have earned a reputation for extravagance find increasing 
difficulty in maintaining their supplies of new business. 

If this be the fact, as it is believed to be by most experts, 
life assurance will not only afford more reliable protection, 
but the public will gain immeasurably in the long run. Ex- 
cessive commissions have, unfortunately, been paid by some 
offices for the procuration of new business, and also for 
renewals, and the excess above fair remuneration has 
really been paid by policyholders, whose bonuses have 
suffered. For this reason competition on the part of solid 
offices of the type of the London Life Association can 
sincerely be welcomed. In existing circumstances there 
should be no waste in any service, and retrenchment in some 
quarters is unquestionably needed. It will speedily come if 
the public liberally supports those offices which are the most 
economical, and consequently pay the highest bonuses. 


NATIONAL BENEFIT, 
UP to the end of 1911 only business connected with the 
sale of house property by means of investment bonds 
had been undertaken by the National Benefit Trust, Ltd., 
which had been established in 1890. In 1912, however, the 
sum of £20,000 was deposited with the Paymaster-General, 
and the company obtained a certificate entitling it to 


transact life insurance business as well. At the same 
time the title of the company was changed to the Nationai 
Bencfit Life and Property Assurance Company, Ltd. Since 
the re-construction, life, fire, burglary, loss of profits, 


personal accidents, sickness, disease, plate-glass and fidelity 
guarantee business has been transacted, and a premium 
income of considerable magnitude has been derived. The 
last accounts show that in the year ended 31 December 
1914 the fire and general premiums totalled £61,190; the 
life premiums, £7,178; and the bond investment pre- 
miums, £556,499. Including interest earnings, the net 
income from all sources was approximately £152,000, 
and showed an increase of nearly £29,000 during the 
twelve months, and of nearly £56,000 in the two years 
since 1912. Substantial funds also exist for the protec- 
tion of policy-holders, the total shown on 31 December last 
being £618,242, of which £45,946 was represented by 
paid-up share capital, £21,000 by reserve funds, and 
£6,538 by undivided profits. Branch offices for the 
transaction of business have latterly been opened in most 
of the leading towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and these have contributed largely to the success which has 
been obtained. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL OF AUSTRALASIA. 

i Maen future of a child must always be the chief con- 

cern of a parent. Whether it be a boy or a girl, it 
must be educated and otherwise properly equipped so 
as to have an equal chance in the race throughout life. 
Parents are, however, faced by certain difficulties. Good 
education is expensive; it is not easy to save in the course 
of a few years the money required to give the child a fair 
start. Ihe problem—a difficult one—has, however, been 
solved by the National Mutual Life Association of Austral- 
asia. The latest prospectus contains particulars of three 


schemes which can certainly be studied with advantage. 
Under Table B, Special, which is claimed to be the abso- 
lute solution of all parental difficulties, a moderate annual 
premium, paid for a specified number of years, will secure 
a stated sum (plus profits) on the child attaining the age 
of 21. Thus, supposing the ages of the parent and child 


are 25 and 1 respectively next birthday, the premium per 
loo assured would be £3 19s. 6d. The total payments 
would, therefore, not exceed £79 10s., and the investment, 
in any case, would show a profit of £22 10s. Of course, 
either the parent or child might die within the twenty years, 
If the former, all payments cease; but the capital sum wil] 
be inherited by the child, just as if the parent had sur. 
vived. On the other hand, should the child die, and the pur. 
pose for which the endowment was created no longer exist, 
all deposits would be returned with 4 per cent. interest. 
Policies of such a flexible nature are clearly of utility, 
Their cost is barely three-fourths of what would have to 
be paid for an endowment assurance, and in the next place 
there is no obligation to continue that which is no longer 
needed. Flexibility is also the key-note of the policies 
issued under Table X (Children’s Deferred Assurances, with 
Guaranteed Options), and Table X.S. (Children’s Provident 
Assurances, with Guaranteed Options). Under the former 
scheme seven options, embodied in the policy, covering 
practically every contingency, are given the assured when 
the policy matures. No medical examination is required 
if the child be under twelve years; non-forfeiture conditions 
form a part of the contract, and the rates quoted are ex. 
tremely low. In the other case, also, the same number 
of options is allowed, and the conditions are similarly 
liberal in all respects, the main difference being that medicai 
examination may be required if the age of the parent or 
guardian exceeds 45. All these plans, as a fact, are excel. 
lent, and the literature concerning them is worth reading. 


NORWICH UNION. 

5 le popularity of the Norwich Union Life Office has once 

more been demonstrated in a most unexpected way; 
war notwithstanding, the volume of new business done in 
the United Kingdom positively increased. The figures just 
published are indeed so surprising as to deserve the compli- 
ment of being compared in tabular form with those included 
in the report for 1913, when the society achieved its greatest 
success. For home transactions the contrast between the two 
years is as under : 


Policies Net sum Single Annual 
Issued. Assured. Premiums. Premiums. 
Year. No. 
a 6,417 2,794,738 17,529 106,828 
51873 2,857,193 255794 106,925 


AUSTRALIAN 
Mutual Provident 


Society. 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 


FUNDS ... £32,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME ... £4,000,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


ESTD, 7849. 


Whole Life Policies 20 years in force show 
average increase of the sum assured by 
bonus exceeding 50 %. 


Endowment Assurance results also 
unsurpassed. 


‘‘A stronger Life Office does not exist, and the bonus 
record of the Society is truly remarkable.’’—Saturday 
Review. 


“The conditions it now presents make the maintenance 
or improvement of its returns to Policy holders practically 
certain.'’—The Insurance Spectator. 


37 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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Britannic Assurance Co., 


re LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
ON THE MOST MODERN LINES 


Endotwment Assurance Policies as INVESTMENTS. 


AKING into consideration the security given, the immunity from depreciation, the fact 
that the investor suffers no liability for stamp duties, transfer fees, brokerage, etc., 


S. and that he is insured for the full amount immediately after the first payment is made, 
an Endowment Assurance Policy effected with this Company offers an excellent investment. 

A young man aged twenty can obtain a 30-year Endowment Assurance Policy for £100, 

Ww with profits, by paying an annual premium of £3 4s. 5d. The annual distribution of 

by profits to policyholders during the past few years has been at the rate of {1 10s. per cent. 
added to the sum assured. On the assumption that this rate is maintained—and there is 
every prospect of this being so—the policyholder on attaining the age of fifty would be 
entitled to draw a considerably larger sum than the £96 12s. 6d. paid in premiums ; in 
other words, a return of approximately 50% more than the amount paid in. 

we The above example shows one of the many profitable ways in which money may 

be invested through the medium of a “Britannic” Policy. 

ice 

lly 
Funds £3,793,000. Paid in Claims £10,120,000 


. Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM 
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Fewer policies, as will be observed, were completed here last 
year, but in all other respects the year’s production was 
slightly greater, and the amount assured per policy expanded 
to a material extent. On the other hand, the percentage of 
the annual premiums to the total amount assured remained 
practically unchanged, and it may consequently be concluded 
that neither the vision of war nor war itself made any deep 
impression on the character of the business transacted. 

As a whole, of course, the Society’s new transactions very 
appreciably diminished, but the return made by its colonial 
and foreign representatives was extremely good in the cir- 
cumstances, being represented by an issue of 3,620 policies, 
assuring a net sum of £1,786,332, and producing about 
£67,580 in renewal premium income, together with a small 
amount in the form of single payments. There is nothing 
in the accounts by themselves to indicate that anything 
unusual occurred in 1914. The life premium income in- 
creased from £1,446,893 to £1,532,330, the amount of the 
assurance fund from 49,960,884 to 4,10,826,755, and the in- 
terest earned, iess income tax, from £397,001 to £424,440. 
Mortality claims, swollen by war claims, naturally expanded, 
but the usual investigation showed that a profit of £74,196 
had been realised, and a rise in the amount was quite anti- 


cipated in view of the remarkably favourable experience of _ 


the Society in the two preceding years. A somewhat notice- 
able reduction in the charge for commission may also be 
noted, as it is evident that the percentage of the loading for 
expenses which was saved was not less than in any previous 
recent year. Including the separate annuity and capital 
redemption funds, the funds now show a total of 
£12,886,762, and to this has to be added £669,897 at credit 
of the Scottish Imperial fund, which is being gradually 


liquidated. 


THE PHOENIX. 


y times of exceptional stress insurance offices transacting 

a variety of businesses clearly stand the best chance, 
because one department is likely to come to the aid of 
another in its hour of need. The Phoenix shareholders, 
having recently received the same dividend as was paid them 
in the spring of 1914, doubtless realise the wisdom of a 
widespread business. Fortunately for them, a most memor- 
able year synchronised with the completion of a Law Life 
valuation period, and the favourable results disclosed, after 
£232,222 had been written off securities, enabled the direc- 
tors to transfer a sum of £54,852 to their account, besides 
distributing £259,582 among the policyholders. But for 
this timely help the final dividend for 1914 would probably 
have been reduced, seeing that the trading profit brought 
from the fire account was only £60,614, against £127,638 
and £132,833 at the end of 1913 and 1912 respectively. The 
shareholders were also helped in another way, as the marine 
business proved most successful, and showed a trading profit 
of £40,000 (against £20,000), after the insurance fund had 
been increased from £530,440 to £660,279. 

Apart from the comparatively poor results obtained by the 
fire department, and the effect on the finances produced by 
the conservative action of the directors, who wrote down 
many securities to their estimated market price on 31 
December last, this fine old office seems to have been but 
little affected by the war. In the fire department the net 
premiums increased by about £)25,000 to 4,1,428,671; in the 
employers’ liability and general departments from £90,080 
to £97,021; and in the sinking fund and capital redemption 
department from £33,262 to £35,600. All these sections of 
the business appear to have been liberally supported, and in 
the case of the marine branch a very distinct stride was 
made, as an amount of £712,774 was received in premiums, 
against £597,808 in 1913. 

Progress was also secured by the life department, although 
not to such a noticeable extent as in some recent years. Both 
the number of policies completed and the amount assured 
decreased, but on the other hand the new renewal premiums 
produced a larger sum, and the total premium income, which 
has now risen to £727,097, showed further satisfactory ex- 
pansion. Including receipts from the sale of annuities, the 
income of this department is now approximately £/1,300,000, 
and something like 411,000,000 has been accumulated, irre- 
spective of the capital redemption fund and the substantial 
sum held for investment reserve purposes. 


THE PRUDENTIAL. 
, the end of 1914 the Prudential Assurance Company 
had, as the valuation shows, 21,007,515 life assurance 
contracts in force—namely, 922,505 which had been issued 
by the ordinary branch, and 20,085,010, including 1,947,556 
free or paid-up policies, which had been granted at weekly 
or monthly premiums under various industrial tables; the 


respective amounts assured by these policies wep 
£ 102,940,771, inclusive of bonus, and £263,739,424, excly, 
sive of bonus. There were also 4,142 immediate annuities 
amounting to £140,794 per annum, payable, and 512 deferred 
and contingent annuities securing £)10,253 per annum; and 
to these had to be added 21,029 sickness insurance policies 
not included in any of the previous totals. The truly nationaj 
character of the business is therefore unmistakable, and jt; 
stability will be severely tested by the abnormal conditions 
which to-day exist, and which are likely to continue in eye, 
changing forms for many years to come. ' 

_Fortunately for the shareholders and policyholders of this 
gigantic company, a position of real impregnability was helg 
at the end of last year. Out of assurance funds amountip 
to 447,537,753 in the ordinary branch, and £41,199,318 ig 
the industrial branch, 41,794,953 and 41,542,722 were showg 
by the annual valuation to be surplus. Excluding the amouptg 
brought forward from the previous year, the profit realised 
by each branch had been 41,641,723 and £1,236,201 Tespe 
tively. The margin of safety thus amounted to nearly 
£3,000,000 per annum, and it is inconceivable that even the 
present war, notwithstanding the patriotic action of the diteg. 
tors and shareholders, could cost the assurance funds any. 
thing like such a sum in the course of twelve months. 

Although the Prudential has something like eightees 
million policyholders, only a small proportion of the gum 
assured by them is really subject to war risks. In the ordi 
nary branch only a moderate percentage of the policyholders 
are liable to be called upon for active service, and the deaths 
directly or indirectly due to the war are therefore not likely 
to prove very serious. Nor is the situation in the industrial 
branch very much worse. The average age of the assured, 
342 years, shows that an enormous number of policies must 
be held by persons above military age, and juveniles are 
equally exempt. No doubt the war will cost the Prudential 
large sums in one way or other, but there is no reason to 
suppose that these sums will be of sufficient importance to 
affect its prosperity more than temporarily. Depreciation of 
investments is in reality a far more serious question, but the 
millions which have been written off securities in recent vears 
have placed the company in a very firm position, and at the 
present time investment reserve funds amounting to 
4#1,750,000 are held as a first line of defence. 


How to Increase 
Your Income in 


War Time. 


There is no safer, there is no better, annuity 
value obtainable than a Canada Life Annuity. 
Even if you have to sacrifice some portion of 
your capital, it will pay you to cut the loss and 
put your money in an investment which will give 
you‘double the income you get now with no risk. 


A Man aged 65 can obtain an 
annuity of £100 per annum for 


£881, showing a return of over 
11 per'cent on his investment. 


The Canada Life Assurance Company has 
funds amounting to £11,500,000 invested under 
strict Government supervision. Every penny of 
that huge sum is at the back of the Company's 
guarantee to pay you the agreed income at the 
appointed time. 


Write to-day stating your age (in confidence) 
to Mr. A. D, CHEYNE, Manager. 


Canada Life Assurance Co., 
31 Canada Life Buildings, 
King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


P.C.B.—11. 
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In Times of Uncertainty 


—of fluctuating stocks and shrinking dividends, the 
holder of a 


“STANDARD” 


TWENTY-YEARS GUARANTEED 


MINIMUM BONUS POLICY 


can look to the future with confidence. After the payment of 
twenty annual premiums he is guaranteed a minimum reversionary 
bonus of £35 per £100 assured: it may be more, it cannot be less. 


The surrender values are liberal, and at the end of the 20 years 
in all cases exceed the amount of premiums paid. 


Write for further particulars and Booklet S.S.10 to 


The STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1825S. 
HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON : 83 King William Street, E.C. DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street 
3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


London and Manchester 


Industrial Assurance Company, Ltd. 


INCORPORATED 1869 UNDER ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Allied with National Amalgamated Approved Society for National (Health) Insurance. 


Chief Office : 50 FINSBURY SQ., LONDON, E.C. 


Yearly Premium Income exceeds £700,000 
Funds exceed - £1,250,000 


ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRIAL AND ORDINARY TABLES. LIFE AND 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AND ANNUITY BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Claims Paid exceed ~- £3,750,000 


PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. AMPLE SECURITY FOR POLICY-HOLDERS. 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE. 


U’ to 31 December last one life office had scarcely felt the 
strain caused by war; a little more had to be paid by 
the Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society for income tax, 
and a slight diminution in the volume of new business trans- 
acted had occurred. ‘The duty cost the Society £13,408 in 
1914, against £7,997 in 1913; the net sum assured decreased 
from £897,435 to £763,886, the new single premiums from 
£66,131 to £46,376, while the new annual premiums in- 
creased from £30,432 to £34,153, and about the same 
business was transacted in the way of selling annuities. 

The figures published by this old Society are, indeed, won- 
derful in the circumstances. At £429,639 the total premium 
income showed practically no change, although the sum re- 
ceived by single payments was nearly £;20,000 less; and the 
net receipts from interest on investments increased from 
£238,637 to £242,763, although about £5,500 more was 
paid to the Inland Revenue authorities. Moreover, the 
amount required for death claims was smaller than in 1913, 
was nearly £11,000 less than the average for the three 
years 1911-13, and represented only 75 per cent. of the 
expectation according to the OM mortality table used in the 
valuation. 

In other ways, also, the year’s work appears to have 
proved of an exceptionally favourable character. Before 
deduction of income tax, the average rate of interest earned 
was £4 2s. 4d. per cent., compared with an average ot 
£4 2s. 2d. for the three preceding years, and the ratio of 
expenses to premiums, 12°32 per cent., also showed some 
reduction. The greatest progress was, however, shown in 
connection with the growth of the funds, to which £287,072 
was added, against an average of £221,457 in the first three 
years of the present quinquennium. The total of the funds 
has now risen to £6,492,287, and is £951,442 greater than 
the amount held on 31 December 1910, when the last valua- 
tion was made. The indications are therefore that the next 
surplus declared will be unusually large, so far as ordinary 
trading profits are concerned. Although bonuses may have 
to be reduced on the next occasion, the prosperity of the 
Scottish Amicable will not be permanently affected, as its 
reserves are calculated on the most stringent basis adopted 
by any life office. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
OLLOWING an investigation and the distribution of 
profits new business generally falls off for a time, but 
there are exceptions to every rule, and the Scottish Provident 
Institution completed last year a larger volume of trans- 
actions than ever before, the net sums assured amounting to 
£1,654,664, the annual premiums to £:61,446, and the single 
premiums to £16,771—figures which compared with 
£1,652,235, £506,086, and £:11,975 in 1913, when the first 
quinquennial period ended. This success, which would have 
been much greater had not war broken out, enabled the 
directors to present satisfactory accounts for the year 1914, 
and to some extent therefore the evil produced by war was 
mitigated in the case of this old mutual society. At a critical 
period a good year to start with is of considerable importance, 
as it lessens the strain when the next valuation is made. 

That the Institution was fairly prosperous in 1914, not- 
withstanding the war, cannot be doubted. In two directions 
good progress was made, the premium income, which had 
been £684,932 in 1912 and £709,469 in 1913, rising to 
£746,052, while the amount of the funds at the end of the 
year—previously reported as £15,386,007 in 1912 and 
£15,700,550 in 1913—further advanced to £15,963,602. 
Naturally the gain in resources last year was less important 
than on many recent occasions, because the Scottish Provi- 
dent, like all institutions of its character, was called upon to 
bear a full share of the national burden. Income tax, in the 
first place, absorbed £'51,815, against only £19,182 in 1913; 
and, secondly, the mortality claims were £137,815 greater 
—nearly one-third of the excess being due to members 
having been killed in action. Surrender values were also 
paid for a substantially enlarged amount, and the sale of 
annuity bonds produced about £14,000 less. 

These four facts fully explain why the increase of the 
funds was smaller than usual. From an administrative stand- 
point the conduct of the business was quite as successful as 
in any former year. Including valuation expenses, the 
cost of administration was only 141 per cent. of the 
premium income, and 7°3 per cent. of the total income, and 
in this connection it must be remembered that the premiums 
paid by the members do not materially differ from those 
charged by some offices for non-participating assurances, 
The mortality experience of the Institution, although rela- 
tively unfavourable last year, was nevertheless really satis- 
factory, inasmuch as the claims represented only 79 per cent. 
of the ‘‘ expectation”. As the net rate of interest earned is 


also largely in excess of the rate assumed in the valuation 
this office is in a position to withstand almost any strajp 
that may be caused by war, and its return of prosperity jg 


likely to prove exceptionally rapid. 


A* 


the 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE. 


tional duties, cost the company over £41,000. 


In view of all these facts the current report is more favour. 
able than might have been anticipated. About 1,000 fewer 
policies were issued than in 1912-13, but the net sums 
assured merely decreased from £2,189,324 to £ 1,713,646, 
and the new premiums in about the same proportion, 4 
decrease also occurred in the case of the total premium 
income, which contracted—almost for the first time—from 
£:1,018,029 t6 £997,992, but the worst blow was experienced 
in connection with the investments, gross receipts from 
interest, etc., increasing from £/577,923 to £589,826, whereas 
the net yield diminished from £565,510 to £535,717 after 
the tax had been deducted. Fortunately for the share. 
holders and policy-holders, the business prior to the war was 
in thoroughly sound condition, investments having in recent 
years been written down to less than intrinsic values 
fact which is practically proved by the average rate of 
interest earned in 1913-14 on the funds—namely, £74 8s. 1d. 
per cent. on the total, including share capital and uninvested 
Last year the life and annuity fund increased 
from £13,478,704 to £13,602,219, showing that the business 


balances. 


—apart from war conditions—was still progressive. 


fHOUGH the accounts of this office are made up 4 
on 15 November in each year, and were thus on) 
affected by the war for a period of about three and a haj 
months, it is by no means certain that any real advantage 
was so gained. The dislocation of all business arrangements 
was at its maximum during the first three months of hog. 
tilities, and especially so in Canada, British India and the 
East, where the Standard Life transacts important business. 
Its flag also flies in South Africa and many European 
countries, Belgium and Hungary included, so that in its cag 
sudden blow must have been most severely felt. |p 
another way, too, the company was a keen sufferer. Invest. 
ments have to a large extent been made abroad, and unde 
the Budget introduced in 1913 interest on foreign investments 
although not remitted to the United Kingdom, became 
liable to income tax. :This change, coupled with the add. 


LIFE and PROPERTY 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, LTD. 


All classes of INSURANCE, 

including LIFE, FIRE, 

ACCIDENT, MARINE, WAR 

RISKS, etc., at specially low 
rates. 


Prospectus on _ application 


Invested funds exceed £650,000 


| Managing Director : J. FRANCIS, J.P., F.S.S. | 


Head Offices : 
NATIONAL HOUSE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


AGENTS required all districts. 


Special terms offered. 
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LiveRPooL 


ASSETS | 
EXCEED PAID OVER 
£14,100,000 Lo NDON  £79,000,000 


GLOBE _ 


INSURAN COMPANY ) 


MITED 


FIRE: LIFE: ACCIDENT. MARINE 


Annuities, Leasehold Redemption, Burglary, Fidelity Guarantee, 
Sickness, Personal Accident, Motor Car, Plate Glass, 
Workmen's Compensation, Live Stock, Loss of Profits, etc. 
ain 

London Chief Office: 1 Cornhill, E.C 


Head Office: 1 Dale St., Liverpool. 


THE CITY LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


LIFE ASSURANCE. HOUSE PURCHASE. 


Nearly £2,000,000 


Advanced to Policyholders for Purchase of House 
Property. 


SPECIAL CHILDREN’S POLICIES. 
PARTNERSHIP AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 


Prospectuses Post Free. 


| CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 2» M. GREGORY, General Manager 
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THE BRITISH DOMINIONS 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


LIMITED. 
Head Office - - = 1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, E.C, 


BANKERS : 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


Capital Authorised -£1,000,000 


Subscribed - £580,000. Paid Up - £345,000 
Reserves exceed - £750,000. — 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED: 


Marine Plate Glass Motor Car 

Fire Personal Accident Sprinkler Leakage 
Burglary Disease & Sickness _ Fidelity 
Employers’ Liability Public Liability Contingency 

Loss of Profits Driving Risks Licence 


and Prospectuses -applicable to any of these Departments 
will be sent on application to the Company’s Head Office, 


1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, E.C. 


BRANCHES : 
Birmingham— Union Chambers, Temple Row. Law Courts—Lincoln House, High Holborn. 
Brighton—8 Pavilion Parade. Liverpool—13 Castle Street. 
Cardiff—100 St. Mary Street. Manchester—9 Albert Square. 
Edinburgh—23 Danube Street. Nottingham—14 Low Pavement. 
Glasgow—157 West George Street. Newcastle—+ Royal Arcade, Pilgrim Street. 
Leeds—26 & 27 Bond Street. West End—12 Regent Street, S.W. 


Bristol—19 Clare Street. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS “€.” 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Suiru & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by RecmaLp Wessrer Pace at the Office, 10 King Street. 
Coven: Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London. —Saturday, 12 June 1915. 
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